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The Old Colony Pattern 


The very spirit of Colonial days is typified in the Old Colony pattem. Our 
designers have combined the dignity of the older craftsmanship with the beauty 
that results from modern skill and improved methods. 


The Old Colony pattem is finished in grey, with bowls, tines and the beveled 


edges of the handles bight. The .pierced handle, the beautiful decorative’ 
work, and simplicity of outline deserve especial attention. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 








is backed by the world’s largest makers with an unqualified guarantee which an 
actual test of 65 years makes possible. It is not only the heaviest grade of silver 
plate, but our finishing process makes it the most durable. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue ‘“Y-99"’ 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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FTER his father’s 
A death, Silas Rose 
spent many hours on 
the cireular bench that en- 
closed the maple-tree. The 
place seemed strangely 
quiet; no tapping of an 
angry cane was to be heard 
from the house, no thun- 
dering of a frenzied voice. 
After incessant attendance 
on an invalid, Silas was 
dazed by his liberty, as 
well as by the size of the 
sum that after many par- 
simonious years he found 
accruing to him. 

He had always supposed 
that the first thing liberty 
would mean to him would 
be reading; but with hours 
of leisure before him, books 
fell listlessly from his 
hand. Instead, he _ sat 
dully, watching the road 
for one who sometimes 
came, and gazing toward 
the belfry of Mapleton 
Academy, two miles off, 
the yellow building in 
which he had once gone 
to school. 

When he had left school 
he had been in his last 
year. College was bright 
before him when he had 
come home because his 
father, suddenly stricken 
with illness, needed him. 
At first Silas had meant 
to resume his studies in a 
few weeks, then in a few 
months, and always he had 
meant surely to go back to 
school the next year. It was 
now twenty years since he 
had left Mapleton Academy. 

In his later years, poor 
half-crazed Timothy Rose had 
taken up the habit of reproaching his son for 
being a failure. His only child, Timothy 
Rose declared, was, at thirty-five, a nobody 
and a nothing. And at thirty-five Silas Rose 
was a gaunt, meager man, with stooping 
shoulders and a habit of turning up his coat- 
collar on slight provocation. He was so shy 
that usually his hands and lips twitched when 
he was forced to talk, and from long years of 
living with a deaf man, his voice had acquired 
a high falsetto. 

But because of Silas, John Dorrel often took 
the white road out to Timothy Rose’s house. 
John Dorrel, twenty years before, had given 
Silas some lessons in Latin; more than that, 
he had, unconsciously, given him ideals. 

Now, one day when Silas sat waiting, John 
Dorrel came. The August afternoon was 
mellow all about them while they talked. 

**Tt’s too late!’’? Silas cried. ‘‘Father said 
it was too late!’’ 

‘*Tf these twenty years were knocked into 
space, what should you choose to make of 
yourself ?’’” 

**T should go to college to learn to be a 
* teacher of Latin and to help boys.’’ 

‘*Then it is not too late. ’’ 

**Do you really believe that, Mr. Dorrel?’’ 

**T believe in you !’”’ 

The schoolmaster never asked people to make 
promises. It was, therefore, with a start of 
pleasure that on the first day of school he saw 
Silas among the pupils. 

In a few days John Dorrel discovered that 
the effect of Silas’s presence in the schoolroom 
was a matter to be considered. He observed a 
group gathering, one recess, round Raymond 
Ellis. Raymond’s coat-collar was turned up, 
his shoulders stooped, his fingers twitched. 
John Dorrel hoped that the laugh that greeted 
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Raymond,’’ John Dorrel said at last, wearily, 
‘*how about all this?’’ 

**T don’t know, Mr. Dorrel.’’ 

**It is the last year of your college prepara- 
tion. I wish to have every Mapleton graduate 
ready for college, whether he goes or not. You | 
are capable of making your scholarship as 
solid in your other work as it is in Latin. ’’ 

‘*Latin is easy.’’ 

‘Does that remark show the stuff you’re 
made of, Raymond’’’ As he thought of the 
tired dressmaker, Raymond’s mother, other 
words crowded to the schoolmaster’s lips. 
They were repressed when he remembered the 
boy’s father, who had deserted her. 

‘*You think I choose the easiest things, Mr. 
Dorrel ?’’ 

‘*It looks that way, doesn’t it? So far, at 
least—for I have hope for the future. ’’ 

‘*Not very much hope,’’ commented Ray- 
mond. ‘‘And hope of what, exactly, Mr. 
Dorrel? What is it you want of me?’’ 

‘*T thought I’d made that plain. Some feel- 
ing of responsibility! Responsibility for some 
things you’re neglecting to do! Still more,’? | 
—there came an ominous gleam into the school- | 
master’s eye, —‘‘responsibility for the effect of 





| some of the things you are doing!’’ 


‘*You mean —’’ 

‘*Don’t you know what I mean?’’ 

The steady black eyes dropped. It was as 
near as either of them came to discussing Ray- | 
mond’s persecution of Silas. 

They were silent for some minutes. At last 
John Dorrel brought his glance back from the | 
playground beyond the window. 

‘- There is some one in this school, Raymond, 


| who might be an example to you of persever- | 
|anee, some one who chooses the hard things, | 


Raymond’s remarks in a high falsetto was | 


prompt enough to hide the tone from Silas, 
who, not far off, was brushing out his desk. 


On another day the schoolmaster saw Ray- | 


mond scribbling in a note-book with an air of 
mock reverence. John Dorrel felt his own lips 
twitch, for this particular habit of Silas’s was 
too much even for the schoolmaster. Silas 
took down in a special note-book every one of 
the witty, epigrammatic remarks with which 
John Dorrel enlivened his classes. 

The conduct of Raymond Ellis sometimes 
required official notice. Such an occasion 
occurred before the fall term was well along. 
After twenty minutes of quiet talk, John 
Dorrel felt that he had accomplished noth- 
ing. Raymond still faced the principal with 
black eyes intent, but unresponsive. ‘*Well, 


not the easy ones.’’ 
‘*You like Mr. Rose,don’t you, Mr. Dorrel ?” | 
Raymond said, quickly. 
‘*We are old friends. I taught him twenty 
years ago, when Latin was as easy for him as | 
it is for you. You have great advantages,’’ 
he added, half to himself, ‘‘over Mr. Rose.’’ 
Raymond darted at the principal a quick, 
inscrutable glance. ‘‘On the contrary, I think 
that he has great advantages over me.’’ 
The effect of this interview was not such as 
to make the schoolmaster seek another. | 


urging Silas Rose to resume his college prepa- | 
ration, he saw no turning back from the plow | 
for either himself. or Silas. He had been, | 
however, utterly unprepared for the change | 
that twenty years had wrought in Silas’s brain. | 
Silas followed the toils of Aneas heroically, | 


Kirkland. 


but in hopeless bewilderment. When he stood 
up to translate before the class of youngsters, 
and held the Latin close to his eyes, all common 
sense seemed to desert him; and John Dorrel 
was often forced to look along the rows for 
some fellow pupil to explain to Silas his mis- 
takes. Among all the young faces struggling 
for gravity, there was always one controlled, 
except for the drooping, dancing eyes. It 
came to be almost a custom that Raymond 
Ellis should correct Silas’s blunders. 

In classes where he was not shackled by 
foreign words, Silas showed himself an intelli- 
gent person. He spent long hours in John 
Dorrel’s library. When they were together 
there, John Dorrel still had hope of Silas, hope 
of seeing the old light again in his face. 

Raymond and Silas watched each other as a 
cat and a mouse might do, yet there was in 
Raymond’s glance something besides mockery, 
and in Silas’s something besides fear. But it 
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ordeal. 
ping eyes glanced along 


Raymond’s snap- 


the seats, seeking their 
victim. 

**Mr. Rose,’’ he said. 

Silas stood up; uncon- 
sciously his nervous hand 
turned up his coat-colla: 
Raymond wrote on the 
board with a rapid hand 

‘*Frustra diverberet 
umbras ferro.’’ 

Again the class gasped ; 
to put Latin on the board 
right out of your head 
seemed to them brilliant 
almost beyond belief. As 
for Silas, if Latin was 
bewildering when safely 
attached to line and page, 
between two black covers, 
Latin appearing thus in 
space, without context, was 
alarming beyond any pos- 
sibilities of attempt. 

‘*Translate, please, Mr. 


Rose. ’’ 

Silas shook his head, 
gazing at Raymond in 
gaping wonder. Raymond 
called upon Margaret 
Houston, who translated 
slowly: 


**Vainly —he struck — 
struck at—the shades — 
with his sword. ’’ 

But Silas had not taken 
his seat, so the next ques- 
tion was his. 

‘*With what incident is 
this quotation connected, Mr. 
Rose ?’’ 

A gleam of light came into 
Silas’s face; he remembered 
the bravery of Aineas when 
he encountered those strange 
creatures of the dark abodes. 
But he became muddled, and 
spoke of centaur and chimera, 
gorgon and hydra heads and hands, horse- 
bodies, goat-bodies, snaky locks, so at random 
that ripples of laughter ran through the class. 
Still Silas stood, pale and determined. 

Again Raymond turned to the board and 
wrote: 

***Voltus volucrum virginei,’ 
whom, Mr. Rose?’’ . 

Raymond was calling attention to one of 
Silas’s amusing mistakes. Again Silas shook 
his head before the Latin, and again Raymond 
called on another pupil for the clue—‘‘The 
harpies. ’’ 

‘*And what is a harpy, Mr. Rose?’’ 

The answer was fully up to Silas’s best at 
blunders ! 

‘*And what did the harpies do, Mr. Rose?’’ 

Again a gleam of memory on Silas’s face, as 
he declared, ‘‘ They ate their tables.’’ 

‘*T think not, Mr. Rose; was it not the tables 
of Aineas? Or, better still, are you quite sure 


is said of 


is not given to any teacher to see quite every- | it was not A=neas himself??? 


thing. 
Meanwhile, the winter slipped away, a winter 


that so far as these two pupils of the ‘‘High’’ | 


room were concerned, was not very satisfactory 
to John Dorrel. For the classroom teaching 
never kindled the old hope and courage in 
Silas’s eyes, and Raymond Ellis’s eyes never 
met his teacher’s in frank comradeship. Ray- 
mond continued to do well in his Latin, but his 
other work grew- more and more irregular. 


| And one day his mother called upon the 


principal to tell him of the plans that, with 
all her efforts, she feared she could not 
accomplish. 

Again John Dorrel summoned Raymond to 
his office, and this time he did not withhold the 
lash of his tongue. .But he could not see that 


| a curious light in his eyes. 


he made the slightest impression on the dark- | 


eyed, sullen-faced boy. 

Now it was the custom at the academy that 
if the principal was absent from’ a class, or 
late, a pupil-teacher should immediately be 
chosen by popular acclaim; it was also under- 
stood that any pupil called upon to recite, and 


| failing, might at will either stand until he had 


succeeded in making a correct answer to some 


acknowledging defeat. 


Still Silas did not sit down. Fascinated, 
frightened, he gazed at Raymond, feeling all 
about him the youthful mirth barely repressed 
—a gaunt, stooping, middle-aged figure, stead- 
fast in stupidity. Raymond looked at him with 
Would Silas really 
never sit down? If not, it became necessary 
for Raymond, if his mettle was to match 
Silas’s, to continue to write Latin quotations 
on the board for the astounding of Silas and 
the amusement of the Vergil class. And Ray- 
mond did continue! Silas grew a little whiter, 
more set, Raymond a little more sarcastic, and 
the others a little more breathless with expec- 
tation and suppressed laughter. Silas’s fingers 
twitched. He remained on his feet, however, 
as if he were a statue that had been placed 
there. 

Once again Raymond wrote on the board, 
and then turned round. He saw that some 
one had entered quietly, and was standing 
by a window in the back of the room. No 


lone else saw, for every one was looking at 


Raymond. The boy flushed; he met John 
Dorrel’s eyes, and he had just written on the 
board the text of Silas’s most famous blunder 


| question, or might at once resume his seat, | —‘‘Ipse levat tridenti.’’ 


Silas looked, read; now at last he would try. 


One morning, when John Dorrel did not meet | He blinked, set his jaw, held rigid his fingers 
If John Dorrel ever doubted his wisdom in| the class in Vergil promptly, the class chose | —and not in his most confused moments had he 


Raymond Ellis to occupy his chair. 
Raymond moupted the platform, fingered his 
Vergil a moment, then flung the volume aside. 
**Since we are reviewing, I shall ask ques- 
tions on passages in any of the six books. ’’ 


achieved anything so absurdly bad: 

‘*He raised himself on his fork !’’ 

A burst of laughter rang through the room. 
It broke off sharply to silence as John Dorrel 
strode quickly to the front. Not till he saw 


The class gasped, but braced itself for the | the schoolmaster did Silas sink into his seat. 
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The teacher’s slim brown hand was writing 
Latin on the board. 

‘Culpam pena premit comes.’ Trans- 
late, please, Mr. Ellis!” 


“If I do understand—how you feel—about | 
| me—it’s the biggest thing—I ever tried—to | ‘ ‘But it’s a responsibility, and Mr. Dorrel later we found what was left of his horse; 


| understand !?’ 


‘*Raymond,’’—John Dorrel’s voice had a 


‘Yes, I willl’? said Raymond, quietly. 


| Says I’m not good for that. ’’ 


‘**But I know you are!”’ said Silas. ‘‘I) 


Raymond had risen, and yielded the chair to | gentleness the boy had not known it could | picked you out from all of them.’’ 


the professor. He looked at the Latin, and 
then at John Dorrel. 

‘‘T think it means, Mr. Dorrel, that I am 
likely to get all that’s coming to me.’’ 

‘‘That is a correct, if free, translation, but 
for the benefit of the class, will you please 
translate more literally, Sarah Holmes ?’’ 

Laborious but accurate Sarah responded, 
‘*Punishment presses upon crime, as a com- 
panion. ’’ 

‘‘Let us sean for the rest of the period,’? | 
said John Dorrel; it was the only safe thing 
for either teacher or pupils to do just then. 

Even two periods later, in the history class, 
the schoolmaster felt it still unsafe to trust his 
voice or his mood in the usual free discussions. | 

‘*The lesson will be written,’’ he said, and | 
casting about in his mind for a question, he 
chose one almost at random. ‘‘What reason | 
can you give for the hero-worship that Napo- 
leon inspired in his soldiers? Kindly think | 
before you write. Ten minutes for question 


one. ’” 


Two of the pupils evidently followed the | 
direction to think before writing. They both | 


| have,—‘‘Raymond, suppose you go up-stairs | 
(and think all this over, and come back by | voice. 


and by?’’ 


‘*That will help,’’ said Raymond, in a low 
‘**Tt does help to have people believe in 


you. I was thinking of that when I wrote 


{gone ahead of us on horseback. A few days 


the wolves had pulled it down east of Bayley- 
ville, when it was wandering about, after the 
| boy fell from its back. We didn’t find Jim 
till the snow melted; he was lying in a dry 
creek-bed, and the sand and snow had drifted 
over him. If he’d gone ten feet farther, he’d 


When the door closed, Silas turned to the | about Napoleon in the history class, but 1 | have struck a fence, and could have felt his 


principal. ‘*Do you mind very much, Mr. 
Dorrel, my giving up?’’ 

John Dorrel smiled, replying, 
mind your giving up to do something better. ’’ 

‘*This is better, then ?’’ 

‘*Much better. ’’ 


“I can get a lot out of your library, more | 


than I can out of schvol.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ agreed the schoolmaster, 
besides, I think I need you here to help me} 
understand boys!’’ 


“7! cried Silas. ‘‘Ever help you !’’ 


**T don’t) 


| wasn’t thinking about Napoleon. ’’ 
| ‘*Neither was I,’’ said Silas. ‘*I was think- | 
ing about Mr. Dorrel.’’ 
‘**So was I,’’ said Raymond. 
| ‘‘About me, Raymond!’’ John Dorrel ex- 
| claimed. 
‘*Yes, Mr. Dorrel. 
| your influence, as much as Napoleon’s? 


Isn’t it the secret of 
But 


** and | | you don’t always make people believe you | danger. 


| believe in them!’? Then he turned to Silas. 
‘*Mr. Rose,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t intend to | 


talk about some things. We both know what | 


| way along it to a ranch-house.’’ 

Marian stood with her back to the door, 
| looking straight at the speaker. Seeing the 
expression of her face, Mrs. Blair exclaimed, 
“Oh, but your sister had time to get home, 
I’m sure!’’ 

‘*Her sister !’’ the man repeated—and Marian 
saw plainly that he thought Lizzie was in 
Perhaps south of the town the storm 
| had begun earlier. 

As night came on, Marian felt more and 
more as if she could not stay in the house; 


‘*Silas,’’ said John Dorrel, **you have helped | I’ve done to you, and what you’re doing she walked to the edge of the prairie over 


|me more than you know. You were the boy | 
who made me want to help boys.’’ 


for me. But there’s just this much I want 
‘to say—if you’ve watched me all the year, 


which Lizzie had started. Southward, for 
| hundreds of miles, was a sandy level, broken 


During the half-hour that followed, a dozen | I’ve watched you, too, and I’ve seen that | | by deep arroyos, that at this season were full 


times Silas asked, nervously, ‘‘He’ll do it, 


will do,’’ John Dorrel said. 


ow were game. 


| And he talked about you, and I knew he| 


You’ve been game to the) 
| won’t he? He’ll let me send him to college?’’ |end. And there’s another thing: Mr. Dorrel | with snow, in which sand mingled. Marian 
‘*T cannot prophesy what Raymond Ellis talked to me. Oh, I deserved it all right! |eould hear coyotes yapping. She walked a 


of tumbleweed. The air was gray and thick 


few rods farther, and found she had left the 


When Raymond knocked at last, and then | liked you—and I wanted him to believe in) |road. When she turned, she was bewildered 


sat lost in thought for nine minutes, then in the | stood within the closed door, slim, white, tense me, too. You understand, Mr. Rose, how I by the snow and the raw cold.of the wind. 
with resolution, Silas leaned forward. 
You’ll finish up for me?’ | 


last minute allowed, both Raymond Ellis and | 
Silas Rose wrote quick, decisive words. 

‘*Please read your answer, Raymond,’’ said 
the professor. 

It seemed as if the boy’s eyes, raised full to 
the schoolmaster’s, were trying to say more 
than: was said by the words he had written: 
‘‘Napoleon made his men believe that he 


believed in them. ’’ | fh 


John Dorrel, pausing a moment, looked 
closely at the boy before he continued, ‘‘Now | 
your answer, if you please, Mr. Rose.’’ | 

‘‘Napoleon made his men believe in them- | 
selves,’’ read Silas, and astonished at the sim- | 
ilarity of the two answers, looked toward 
Raymond. 

Raymond, standing by his desk as the others 
were going home, shot a questioning look 
toward the schoolmaster, a look answered 
instantly by a short nod. Many a curious 
glance followed the two, teacher and pupil, as | 


‘*You’ll do it? 


IZZIE’S hands were almost 

too rough for a stringed instrument, 

yet her music was very sweet. If 
jany one praised her playing and singing, a 
glow would come into her eyes, far back, 
so that for a moment she looked almost pretty. 
Her guitar meant a great deal to her; it 
gave her the only recreation she had. No 
matter how tired she was,—after doing almost 
|a man’s work on the homestead claim, —she 


they silently, side by side, walked down-stairs | would practise when evening came. 


to the office. 

They sat down quietly, without looking at 
each other. Then John Dorrel turned to the 
boy and drew breath for speech. 


| And so, when she was gone, the others were 


| constantly aware of the stillness of the claim 


shanty, and of the empty noise of the clock on 
| the sewing-machine. 


felt?’’ 


‘Yes, yes!’’ Silas nodded. ‘‘I understand.’’ 





DRAWINGS BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 


| Then in a house near by some one lighted a 
lamp, and the glow guided Marian back to the 
street. 

It was a very cold storm. Up-stairs, that 
evening, the wind came in at the cracks, and 
the little stove smoked so that it did not warm 
the room; the girls went early to bed. But 
Marian lay awake, listening to the wind. 

At about ten o’clock there was a ring at the 
telephone down-stairs. She got out of bed and 
was putting on her clothes, when Mr. Blair 
knocked, a minute later. 

She went down into the cold hall 
to the telephone. Her teeth chat- 
tered, and the receiver shook in 
her hand. ‘‘This is mother,’’ a 
voice said. ‘‘I know I’m silly, 
but I got to worrying, and came 
over here to the Bethunes’, with 
Kitty, to telephone. Of course 
Lizzie saw the storm coming, and 
stayed with you?’’ 

That night Marian did not sleep 
atall. When daylight came, it had 
stopped snowing and was bitterly 
cold. About the time she usually 


Tap-tap-tap, tap-tap-tap! At that well- | Marian, however, had not cared much to hear 
known, nervous knock, a frown crossed the | the guitar till that time when she could no 
principal’s forehead. Then he said, ‘‘Come longer hear it. Marian was at the normal 
in!’’ school in town that winter, preparing herself to 

Silas entered, and closed the door behind him. | teach. The last time she saw her sister before 
Was it possible that he alone of all the High | the blizzard came was at noon one day shortly 
room did not know that this was the sort of | before Christmas. Lizzie had come into town 
interview that no one might dare to interrupt? | to buy a few Christmas presents with her egg 
Was it possible that he did know, and for that money, and to leave a pound of butter at the 


started for school, another message 
came. 

‘“‘This is Mrs. Bethune. Matt 
caught Lizzie’s horse early this 
morning—it was wandering round, 
nearly frozen. Your mother wants 
you to come home. Matt will be in 
for you with the sleigh. ’’ 

For days the finding of the horse 





very reason came? 

*‘Mr. Dorrel,’’ he said, ‘‘I have come to tell 
you that after to-day I am not coming to school 
again. I have decided to give up school and 
college.’’ Silas did not turn toward Raymond, 
and Raymond did not need John Dorrel’s look, 
for he was doing some thinking of hisown. | 

Silas had said the same thing many times 
before, and had not meant it; now John Dorrel 
knew that he did mean it. Silas stood straight 
and spoke firmly, with never a twitch of lip or | 
finger. 

**T am sorry, Silas.’’ 

**T’ve decided to do something I’ve been 
thinking about ever since school began. But | 
I’m sorry you’re sorry, Mr. Dorrel.’’ 

John Dorrel gazed at Silas, forgetful of 
Raymond, forgetful of everything else. ‘‘I’m 
not sorry about anything that makes you look | 
like that, Silas,’’ he said. 
that I have not seen for twenty years!’’ 

**Yes!’’ cried Silas, glowing, alive, alert in 
every fiber. ‘‘It is not too late for this.’ | 
Suddenly he wheeled about upon Raymond, 


/not,’’ replied Lizzie. 
| E string, although she had no gloves like other 
| girls, but wore mittens made from old woolen 


| Lizzie,’’ said Marian. 


tiny apartment where Marian and two other 
girls lived. As she set down the basket, she 
asked, ‘‘Did you get the song-book ?’’ 

**No, Lizzie; I couldn’t.’’ Marian knew 


| that Lizzie had been looking forward to having 
|some new music. 


A lot of song-books had 


been discarded at the normal school. When 


Marian had half-promised to ask for one, she - 


had not realized how hard it would be. ‘‘I 


| hate to beg!’’ she said, in a low tone. 


‘*T thought I could have one just as well as 
She had bought a new 


| Stockings. Putting the guitar string in her 
|coat pocket, she remarked, ‘‘You said the | 
musie teacher was giving them away.’’ 
Marian’s roommate, Louise, had just come 
In. 


CHARLIE’S WIFE... TRIED TO TELL 
SOMETHING. 


said the music teacher. 
| that Marian knew would set Lizzie’s eyes 
aglow. 





He added something | 


‘*Your sister has an excellent voice. | 
Now a new song-book cost forty cents, | If she could get into town to practise, I’d like | at some ranch, and was safe. 
‘‘T see something | and to a girl with spending-money, Lizzie’s | to have her sing in an entertainment some of | | course, hurt or sick, and there could be no 


and buggy was the only clue. 

In the Southwest, the weather 
usually turns warm suddenly. 
After two bitter days, when people 
could hardly stir abroad, a warm 
wind began to blow. In twenty- 
four hours,—on Saturday, the day 
before Christmas,—brown patches 
appeared on the plain, although 
snow filled the arroyos. The horned 
larks were twittering everywhere, 
happy because, after three days of 
hunger, they could find weed seeds 
again. But a great many were 
dead, lying about on the plain; in 
a blizzard they seem to grow benumbed and 
frightened, just as people do. 

Lizzie’s mother felt sure she had taken refuge 
She was, of 


HIM 


| great disappointment must seem ridiculous; so | us are getting up. You ask her about it, and | telephone near her—otherwise tidings would 


/at least Marian felt. 
“T didn 





“*IT guess they’ve all 


| let me know after vacation. ’’ 
Marian had no spending-money; she could 
| not buy Christmas presents. 





But she knew | 


| have come. Mrs. Bethune knew of a man 
who had had his feet frost-bitten in a winter 
storm, and who for five days, during which 


and the brightness in his eyes was misted over | been given away by now. You ought to get | that the old song-book and the music teacher’s | every one thought he had been frozen to death, 
with gentleness and pleading and kindness. | a new guitar; that one has so many cracks, it | message would make Lizzie happy; and know- | was laid up in a shack. After hearing this 


**Tt all depends on you!’’ Silas declared. 
‘‘On me!’’ exclaimed Raymond, blankly. | 
**You’ll do it, surely, won’t you?’’ 
“Do what, Mr. Bose? | 

“Finish up for me! My life, I mean! 1} 
thought I could come back to school and finish | 
up for myself. But it’s too late! It isn’t too} 
late for you! You’ve still got what I used 
to have! I wanted to go to college, to teach 

Latin! That seems funny to you, I guess, 

and I don’t wonder it does. But I want you 

to go for me! 
college! You’ll doit, won’t you, surely ? 

been thinking about it all winter, and to-day I 

made up my mind. You will finish up for | 

me, won’t you?’’ Silas repeated his plea. 
‘“*“You want me to do this, Mr. Rose?” 

Raymond’s eyes were amazed. 

‘* Yes, yes!’’ cried Silas. ‘* You’re the 
smartest boy in this school! I’ve been watch- 
ing all the year, and I know! 


out. Look how you’ve understood everything 
in Latin. And then to-day! You knew it all 
by heart! You could write it on the board, | 


out of your head! Yes, you’re the one I choose. | 


I’ve picked you } 


sounds like a toy piano.’’ The week before, 
Lizzie had played at a church social in town, | 


| and Marian had realized thén what a shabby | 
‘errand, she noticed a few flakes in the air, but | 
**Does it sound like a toy piano?’’ Lizzie | it did not occur to her that a heavy snow- storm | Lizzie was not found. 


old instrument she had. 


asked, in a breathless way. 
Louise changed the subject. 
| afraid to start across the prairie to-day? 
looks like snow. ’’ 
Lizzie was sure she could get home before 
the storm. 


‘“*Aren’t you 
It 


It was like exhibiting their poverty to out-| 
siders. Yet Lizzie was perfectly unconscious | 
| of that—she never seemed to mind being poor. | 
| Marian was touched. She began to feel | 
sorry about the song-book; and after Lizzie 
had gone, she could not fix her mind on her 
| lessons till she had seen the music teacher. 

| Marian found him correcting some exercises 
in harmony. He said that he was glad to give 
the old books away. He asked if Lizzie could 
| arrange guitar accompaniments, and was sur- 
| prised when Marian told him that the girl had 


She waited to show the Christmas | 
I—I—I want to send you to| presents she had bought—just stockings and | 
I’ve | gingham and outing flannel and such things. | 


ing that she had something to give, she began | 


to look forward to Christmas almost eagerly. 
When she was crossing the campus on her | 


| was beginning. From the music-room, she | 
went to the library. At half past four, when | 
she left the school, the snow, driven by a| 
northeast wind, was coming down thick. 

It was growing dark when she reached the 


the kitchen, talking about the weather. 

‘*This is a regular old-timer of a storm!’’ 
he said. ‘‘I put off a trip to Bayleyville when 
| I saw the look of the sky this afternoon. 
| see, I had a lesson two years ago. 
across country in a buggy, just as a snow- 
storm began. It was cold, as it is to-night; 
the wind numbed you. We had a good team, 
and the man with me thought the horses 
knew the way—so I let them have their heads. 
All at once the buggy bumped into an arroyo; 
the horses were lost, just as much as we were. 
‘See here,’ I said to my friend, ‘you go on if 
you care to. I’ll be glad enough to get back 


You will finish up for me, won’t you? Don’t | arranged the one that she played the-night | to town alive.’ 


you understand how I feel?’’ . 
At last Raymond’s words came with pauses: 


of the church social. 


| ‘*Well, after some trouble, we found our 


house where she lodged. Mr. Blair was in | 


You | 
I started | 


story, Lizzie’s mother was still more hopeful ; 
| she believed that the child would be at home 
for Christmas. 

But Saturday afternoon came and passed; 
Late in the afternoon, 
some of the searchers stopped at the claim 
| shanty. 

Marian was in the shed, getting fodder. 

| She did not come out when she heard the men 
talking among themselves, because she wished 
to listen and know what they really thought 
about Lizzie. They always spoke hopefully 
to her mother and sisters. 

But to-day one of them remarked, ‘‘Oh, she 
can’t have been taken in anywhere; we’ve 
visited every shanty for miles round the place 
where she must have lost the road. ’’ 

That was where a package had been found 
—a guitar string, wrapped in soaked tissue- 

| paper, a few feet from the road. ‘The stock- 
ings and the gingham — Lizzie’s Christmas 
purchases—had been found in the buggy when 

| the horse was caught. 

| The speaker continued: ‘*There’s no shelter 

to the south except Injun Charlie’s—and that’s 

|eight miles; she couldn’t have walked so far. 

| No doubt she got out of the buggy where she 


**T wish I could have her in my classes,’’ | way back. A young fellow—Jim Foster—had | lost the guitar string, to look for a fence; then 
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THE OFFICE 





“Governor 


HATEVER the form of a govern- 
ment, it has three functions: making 


laws, deciding their effect on the rights | 


and conduct of citizens, and enforcing them. 


At first a monarch did all three, and the long | 


struggle of the people for liberty consisted in 
getting the right to make laws by chosen 
representatives and to have them applied by 
judges, and in restraining the ruler from using 
the executive power as he pleased. 

Every ruler is a governor, because he com- 
mands the force that compels citizens to submit 
to public authority. But the name governor 
has always been applied to a ruler who exercises 
this power as the agent of a superior in whose 
name he acts. In the American colonies the 
governors represented the king or the proprie- 
tary lords who appointed them. 
colonies did the people choose their governors, 
and the authority even of these came from the 
king. 

The people distrusted these governors so 
much that when the colonies asserted their 
independence, many of them dispensed with 
the office entirely, and substituted executive 
councils in its place. 

But it, was soon found that the executive 
power, to be effective, must be in the hands 
of one man. As a result, all of the states 
restored the office of governor. And they have 
retained it ever since, choosing men to fill it 
for short terms, and defining their powers so 
strictly that American governors are not rulers 
in the proper sense, but merely agents of the 
people. 

Nevertheless, the governor still holds in each 
state the foremost place in popular interest 
and concern. Although his office is changed 
in character, and he is limited in the extent 
and exercise’ of his powers, he continues to 
wield the force that makes government effect- 
ive and against which individuals are power- 
less. He commands the military. Through 
the pardoning power, life and death are in his 
hands. 


One of Three Branches. 


LTHOUGH the three branches of the 
government are of equal dignity and 
importance, the authority of the legisla- 

tive and judicial branches is divided among 
many men. The governor stands alone as the 
chief embodiment of the active power that, by a 
happy idealization, the people respect none the 
less, although they themselves create and grant 
it. They realize that the consent of the gov- 
erned, notwithstanding all the restraints it 
imposes, really magnifies and ennobles the 
authority it confers, and makes him who 
governs in their name the grandest and most 
powerful of all magistrates. ; 
After the simple act of voting, whereby the 
people, at long intervals, directly exert their 





In only two | 


OR 


Cis 
ix % 





sovereignty, it is natural that they should look | 
for some expression from the man whom they 
have invested with a power which, during the 
| term fixed for it, they cannot recall. There- | 
fore, it has become the custom for the governor | 
to be inaugurated with imposing ceremonies, | 
and to deliver an address in which he states 
| his ideas and purposes, after he has taken the | 
official oath. 
It is the duty of the governor at each session | 


representatives who are elected by districts. | arbitrarily, but only with care and good judg- 


Moreover, it is easier to fix responsibility on one 
man than on many. So the people have come 


ment, and for sound reasons. Because it has 
at times been abused, some states have created 


to depend less on the legislature, and more! boards to aid and advise the governor, and 


and more on the governor. They often forget 
that they have limited his authority, and they 
expect him to do things that he has no right 
to do; they forget that responsibility springs 
from power, and hold him responsible for 
conditions over which he has no control. 
Nevertheless, the governor’s powers are 
great, and his influence has rapidly grown 
since public confidence has been more largely 
given him. If he responds with all his ability 
to the call that the people make upon him for 
real service, he cannot fail to be highly useful, 
not only by what he does and prevents, but 
also by maintaining high standards of public 
duty and morals. That is the great need of 
our times; and since public sentiment has been 


require him to report all the pardons that he 
grants, and to give his reasons for granting 
them. 


Extradition. 


HE standing of every governor depends 
T largely on how he employs these two 

’ rights of royal origin that our people have 
adapted to their own use. 

The governors are also required by the 
Federal Constitution to arrest fugitives from 
justice and return them for trial to the states 
in which they are charged with crime. This 
process is called extradition, and is a part of 
the governor’s work that is growing in extent 


| to give to the legislature the information and | aroused on the subject, the need is rapidly | and importance. 


| recommend the measures that he thinks are | 
needed. He may summon that body to meet | 
| whenever he believes the public interest re-| 
quires it. In almost every state his approval 
is necessary before bills passed can become 
| laws, and if he withholds this he must notify 
the legislature and give his reasons for with- | 
holding it. The legislature can then make the 
bill a law notwithstanding the governor’s veto; 
but a majority of two-thirds of all the votes, 
and sometimes more, is required to do this. 


Appointments and Removals. 


HUS the governor is really a part of the 
z= lawmaking, as well as the executive, 
power of the state. He is called the chief 
executive because there are other executive offi- 
cers, but he has little or no control over them, 
since, like him, they are elected by the people 
| and have specified duties to perform, although 
| they are not as numerous or important as the 
governor’s duties. 
These officers are usually the secretary of 
| State, auditor, treasurer and attorney-general. 
| In New Jersey, however, the governor appoints 
them, and appoints. also the numerous officers | 
and boards that conduct the charitable, penal | 
and reformatory institutions and see that the 
laws for inspection, regulation, and so forth, 
are observed. 
The governor may remove all officers he 





| appoints, sometimes at will, sometimes for 


specified causes; and there is no appeal from 
his action, although, unfortunately, it is some- 
times arbitrary. These Officers are usually | 
appointed for fixed terms, and when they are 
faithful and competent, it is desirable that they | 
should serve until their terms expire. The 
governor also appoints judges and United States | 
Senators when vacancies occur. 
The attitude of the people toward the gov- | 
ernor has radically changed. Having suffered 
from abuses at the hands of the executive in 
colonial days, they had fears of like ills, 
even after liberty was won and assured by 
carefully framed constitutions. They depended 
chiefly on the legislature to protect their rights, | 
advance the public interests, and hold the) 
executive in check. 
But since the governor is chosen by the} 
entire state, he is less likely to be subject to | 





local interests or prejudices than are the} 


distinctly royal in their 
| nature and origin. 
One has already been 


being met in all parts of the country. 


The governors of the various states have 


Although the people at first distrusted the | recently established an annual conference at 


state governors, because 
their predecessors, the colo- 
nial governors, had acted for 
the king, two of the powers 
that have since been con- 
ferred on most of them. are 





mentioned; it is that of 
vetoing acts of the legisla- 
ture. The kings used it 
mainly to prevent the rep- 
resentatives of the people 
from encroaching on the 
royal prerogatives. As a 
result of the prejudice 
against it, our states for a 
while denied their governors 
this right. But they soon 
saw the value of it as a 
check on unwise measures, 


JUDSON 


| and realized that there was 


no danger when it was used by an executive 
whom they themselves had chosen, and who 
had no interest to serve except their own. 

The other power is to pardon criminals; as 
it was originally an act of royal grace, it was 
also regarded at one time with distrust. But 
since the courts had control over their judg- 
ments for only a short time, it became plain 
that there should be some authority to act in 
instances in which it would be unjust or 
unwise to insist on the punishments that the 
courts had imposed. 


The trial may have been held at a time or | 
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which they meet to ex- 
change views and experi- 
ences, in order to make 
useful recommendations 
and to improve the admin- 
istration of the public busi- 
ness. In matters where 
uniformity in state laws is 
desirable, they unite in 
efforts to obtain it. 

In all respects, these 
meetings are certain to 
have excellent results. It 
could not well be other- 
wise, because nowhere else 
in the world can so large 
a body of men, each desig- 
nated by the people as 
worthy of the highest dig- 
nity and authority, be 
brought together. 
HARMON. It is the governor’s 

general duty to see that 
the laws are enforced. This requires him, 
among other things, to call the National Guard 
of the state into active service whenever the 
civil authorities are unable to enforce the laws 
themselves. 2 

When the Union was threatened with disrup- 
tion in the great Civil War, the governors of 
many states rendered such prompt and effective 
assistance to President Lincoln that their 
names will always be associated with his in 
history. They are known as the great war 
governors. 

That no governor will ever again have occa- 





place where prejudice or passion was strong. | sion to win that particular sort of distinction is 


New light may be thrown on the circumstances 
of the act. The convicted person may show 
convincing proofs of repentance and reform, 
or do some act of heroism or service to the 
state, or he may be seized with a lingering 
and fatal disease. 


The Power to Pardon. 


HEREFORE the governors were given the 
pardoning power. It is not practicable to 
fix definite limits to it; a pardon may even 

be granted before conviction by the court. It 
is meant that the right shall be used not 


the hope of all our people; but the peaceful 
years present to the chief executive of each 
state broader fields of usefulness than ever 
before, and these are rapidly widening. 

The business of the states is extending, and 
becoming more complicated and difficult, and 
the growing cost of it all falls on the earnings 
and resources of the citizens. To see that the 
work is well and faithfully done, without loss 
or waste, is a task which calls for the highest 
talents. And to gain the approval of the 
moral and patriotic people who place their 
welfare so largely in his hands is as noble 
an ambition as any man can entertain. 





she became bewildered, and couldn’t 
get back to the horse. If it doesn’t 
snow again, we’ll surely find her in a 
day or two in some arroyo where the 
snow’s drifted. 

‘*T don’t believe there’s anything in 
the report that Injun Charlie found 
some one. The old woman—Charlie’s 
wife—met Bethune in the road to-day, 
and tried to tell him something. She 
ean’t speak English. As well as he 
could gather, Charlie had found some- 
body that was killed in the blizzard— 
but Bethune may have missed her 
meaning altogether. Still, it’s possible 
Charlie did find her in an arroyo—it’s 
melted more down his way than it has 
here. I sent my son right over to see, 
and we’ll know as soon as he gets 
back. ’” 

Just then another man, who had 
been knocking at the claim shanty, 
called, ‘‘Nobody at home!’’ For Kitty 
and her mother had gone over to the 
Bethunes’, hoping for news by tele- 
phone. They usually stayed there now 
during the day. 

Marian came out of the shed. She 
did not ery or show that she had 
overheard. 

As they had done all along, the men 
spoke to her cheerily, encouraging her to hope. 
‘*We stopped to say there’s a report that a 
half-breed family took some one in the night 
of the storm. They live eight miles south of 
the big road. We sent a boy right out there 
to see about it.’’ 

Even after the men had gone, Marian did 
not cry or stop her work. Early in the day 
the patches of snow on the ground had been 
bright blue in the sunlight; now the prairie 
looked dark and windy. The sky had a thick, 
gray appearance, and the sun could not be 





SHE BEGAN TO TRY HER NEW MUSIC. 


| beneath the gray, smoky clouds. It was plain | 
that there would be more snow. 
The barn was very still. The door into the | 
feed-crib was open, and Marian saw an old | 
brown coat move past it. For a moment she | 
thought that some one was in there, milking | 
and feeding: then she realized that the wind | 
had stirred Lizzie’s old barn coat, which hung | 
just inside the door. 
By the time Marian left the barn, the wind 
had risen and the air felt damp. As she went 
toward the back door of the house, she heard 


seen. In the west there was a dull red glow | something that made her stop suddenly—a very | As Marian stood waiting, her heart beat in 


| mistake; Charlie had found something. 


light tinkle of music, as if somebody 
were playing on a guitar, touching 
only the upper strings. It sounded like 
part of ‘‘Sweet Afton. ’’ 

But it was only the wind, playing 
in the loose threads and stiff, dry 
spikes of a yucca-tree. Marian went 
into the house, put more coal on the 
fire, and filled the kettle. 

All the Christmas things were on 
the bureau. There was a box marked 
‘*Marian, from Lizzie.’’ She knew 
what it held—neat, soft shoes that she 
could wear in the evening. Lizzie had 
got them for her because she knew that 
it was embarrassing to wear rough 
boots in town, Of course she had not 


dipped into what she was saving for a 
new guitar. : 

Still, Marian did not ery. She felt 
that if she cried, it would mean that 
she had given up all hope. 

It was snowing when Marian went 
to the Bethune ranch, which was near 
by, with a fence all along the way. 
Mrs. Bethune was trimming the chil- 
dren’s tree, and they were greatly 
excited; who would want children to 
realize anything that would cloud their 
Christmas? 

The parlor, where Kitty and” her mother 
were waiting, was very dark. Her mother was 
full of hope—sure that Indian Charlie had 
taken Lizzie in on the night of the blizzard. 
Charlie’s wag so far from any other house that 
Lizzie had not been able to get word — 

As they were talking, the telephone rang. 
The report from the south had not been a 
The 
mother, who was deaf, was the one asked for. 
With the receiver in her hand, she kept saying, 
‘“*T can’t hear you!’’ 


enough egg money for that; she had | 


such a way that she could not draw breath 
without a sharp sound. Finally her mother 
said : 

‘*You take it, child. I can’t hear.’’ 

There was only a jumble of sound—either 
the wires had been crossed or some one had 
broken in on the conversation. A voice said, 
‘“*A merry Christmas to you!’’ Then, ‘I’m 
going to begin tying up packages right away.’’ 
And then—‘‘Oh, sure, all our folks came 
home. It isn’t Christmas, with any one 
away.’’ Marian did not know the people 
who were talking. 

At last she hung up the receiver. ‘‘They’ll 
ring us up again,’’ she said. There was silence 
for a long while. {t was getting dark and the 
parlor was cold. Mrs. Bethune brought a 
lamp, and set it beside a case of grasses and 
waxed flowers on the table. 

At last the ring came. 

‘*Ts this Mrs. Davis? Somebody cut us off. 
Did you get what I said before? 

‘*You see, Charlie’s horse died last week, 
and they couldn’t get word anywhere till 
to-day. The night of the blizzard Charlie 
had been hunting. You know an Indian 
never loses his way: he was three or four 
miles from home, with a pack of dogs, when 
he heard some one call for help. Lizzie told 
my son she should love Indians as long as she 
lives !’” 

Suddenly Marian understood that her sister 
was safe. She dropped the receiver, and began 
to sob for joy. 

It makes no difference at Christmas what 
kind of presents people have—if only there is 
no one missing. After Lizzie came home to 
the claim shanty,—when the neighbors had 
gone and the family of four were alone,—the 
packages were untied, and everything seemed 
beautiful and perfect, just as gifts should be. 
Even the half-worn song-book was a delightful 
Christmas present. 


*“*T see,’? Lizzie said. ‘*You were keeping 
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this for Christmas. , Wall, you couldn’t have|tinkle of the old guitar was sweeter than | events of the night had increased their respect | fish. It was from one of them that the 


pleased me better.’ 
her new music. 
To her 


And she began to try | the grandest number in the grandest concert | for us. 


that was ever given—sweeter than any sound | 


listeners, sitting about her, the! on this side of the golden streets. 


THE QUEST Of. the FISH-DOG 







by-—_Sam eg 






HE old man shouted to his 
a women, as I learned later, to 

lie close to the ground and keep 
still. The men in the other lodges 
gave the same orders; and after a 
moment not a sound was to be heard from the 
River People. But the enemy about us con- 


tinued to yell, discharge their arrows, and fire | 
an occasional shot into the lodges. Two dogs | 
that had been shot yelped with pain, and all | 


the rest kept up a furious barking. 

‘‘Come! We must do something,’’ Raven 
said. ‘'Crawl as close to the ground as you 
can, and follow me.’’ 


Dragging our guns, Pitamakan and I felt | horses, ’’ he replied. 
He led us to the back of the | people to the plains, to be loaded with buffalo | harm me,’’ I said. 


our way to him. 


lodge, and by pulling a couple of pins, raised | 


the lodge skin and let us pass under it. 


‘*Now watch, and when you see the flash of | of the camp. 
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Willer ‘d Schulte: rey 


Uv 
man remarked that those who did the hooting | 


were birds without feathers. But the sounds 


did not last long, and gradually died out in | 


the distance. 


With the first light of’ morning, we looked | 
Little by little the redden- | 


carefully about us. 
ing sky dissolved the shadows and lighted our 
surroundings ; fortunately, there was no under- 


brush, and no place near in which the enemy | 


might lie hidden. 


‘They have gone away,’’ Raven said to the | 
old man, ‘‘but of course they have taken all | 


your horses. ’’ 
The chief laughed. 


hides and dry meat for our winter comfort. ’’ 
Just then a commotion arose in the center | 
“They say that an enemy is 


a gun, shoot at it!’’ he ordered, when he had | dead there,’’ the old man announced. 


joined us outside. 
as you can round to the other side of the lodge, 
and be ready to shoot again. ’’ 

We had not long to wait for a shot. 


‘*Then crawl away as fast | 


We ran to where the crowd had collected. 


| There, flat on his back, lay a heavy-set man, 


with coarse features and matted hair. He was | 


Right | clad only in worn leather leggings and breech- | 


in front of us, less than thirty yards away, an | clout. In his breast was a wide, blood-stained 
old fuke belched a stream of fire, and almost | slit where he had been knifed. On one side 
at the same instant the reports of our three | lay a worn and tattered elkskin robe; his left 


guns sounded. A piercing 
scream out in the brush 
told us that one of our balls 
had found its mark. It was 
too much for Pitamakan’s 
excitable nature; he yelled 
the Blackfoot war-cry : 

**Wo-ke-hai! Wo-ke- 
hai! I-ka-ki-mat Siks- 
uh-kah!’? (Now, then! 
Now, then! Take courage, 
Black feet !) 

For the life of me, I could 
not help shouting, too, and 
Raven joined in with thun- 
dering voice. A flight of 
arrows came hurtling 
toward us, but we were 
already moving round to the 
other side of the lodge, and 
we escaped them. When 
we passed close to the rear 
of it, the old man was 
crawling out under the lodge 
skin. 

“T have no weapon but 
my knife, and I am very 
weak,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
am going to be as brave as 
you Blackfeet, and try to 
encourage my people. ’’ 

‘*You talk right,’? Raven 
replied. ‘*When we. shoot 
and yell again, call your 
people. Urge them to come 
out and shoot and yell.’’ 

At that moment there rose 
a fearful cry of pain, evi- 
dently from the very center 
of the camp ; then the enemy 
on all sides shouted louder 
than ever, let fly more 
arrows, and fired several 
shots from their guns. We 
shot at the blaze of the one 
nearest us, and again gave the Blackfoot cry. 

The old man also shouted, and at the same 
time harangued his people. The effect was at 
once apparent: answering shouts came from 
all parts of the camp; bowstrings twanged and 
guns spit fire among the lodges. 

Meanwhile, we three were reloading our 
weapons as fast as we could. Before we had 
them ready, however, the enemy ceased yell- 
ing; then the River People gradually became 
quiet, and soon not a sound was to be heard 
except the moaning whimper of one of the 
wounded dogs. 

We listened, trying in vain to discover some 
movement of the enemy; at last Raven said 
that they must have gone. The old man agreed 
with him, and asked him what he thought we 
ought to do. 

‘*‘We can do nothing except lie here ready 
for them, and wait for the morning light,’’ 
said Raven. ‘‘Tell your men to do that.’’ 

‘It shall be as you Blackfeet say,’’ the old 
man replied. ‘*You are the true war people. 
What should we have done to-night without 
you? It must be that the Great Coyote sent 
you tous.’’ 

He shouted the orders, and from all parts of 
the camp came theanswer: ‘‘Ah-ah! Ah-ah! 
E-hest! E-hest!’? (Yes! Yes! Good! 
Good !) 

Except for the sound of owls calling,—too 
often to be natural,—we heard no disturbing 
noises during the rest of the night. The old 


THE OLD CHIEF. . 
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hand still clutched a bow. He was a Snake— 
apparently one of the Thief tribe. 

**‘Who killed him?’’? Raven asked; 
chief repeated the question in his own language. 
No one answered. He repeated the question 
in a louder voice; still there was no answer. 
Although every man of the camp was present 
by that time, not one of them claimed the 
honor. All at once Pitamakan laughed as if | 
he had heard a joke. 

‘‘What is the matter with you?’’ 
asked, looking at him sternly. 
going crazy ?’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ he replied, as soon as he could 
control himself. ‘‘Can’t you see how it was? | 
Two of them sneaked into the camp, and each | 
mistook the other for an enemy. Yes, that is | 
the way it happened; this man was killed by | 
his brother. ’’ 


Raven 


Pitamakan and I then made a bee-line to the | 


timber where the screain had followed our 
first shots; we found much blood spattered on 
the ground, but that was all. 


helped to escape by his companions. 

Several of the young men left at once, to find | 
out what had become of the enemy; about | 
noon they reported that the Thieves had gone 
straight east on the river trail. There seemed | 
to be no end to the war parties that were | 
heading for the Blackfoot country. 

The River People had shown us marked | 


kindness upon our arrival in their camp ; the | 


‘*They got none of our | 
‘*We sent them with our | 


. DREW A RUDE MAP ON A BARE SPOT 


the old | 


‘* Are you| 


The wounded | 
man had managed to get away, or had been | 


tude toward Raven; they told him that if it | 
|had not been for his brave stand, the enemy 
| would have come in among the lodges, and no 
| doubt would have made a big killing. Any- | 
| thing they had, the old chief told him,—furs, 


yo replied that he had done nothing 
| worth talking about, and wanted nothing. 
| But the women did not take him at his word; 


in the course of the morning they brought us | 


| some finely tanned elkskins for new leggings, 
and several pairs of moccasins. 
All this time we remembered how strangely 


we were bound for the mouth of the Big River, 
|and we waited anxiously for the council that 
the night before they had promised to hold. 
Our host, however, spent most of the day going 


from one lodge to another, and it was not | 
until after dark that the talk took place. They | 
told us then that to go on was surely to go to | 


| our death; they said that along the Big River 
lived many white men, who carried on a ter- 
rible war against the tribes of Indians in that 





We could easily see this in their atti- | medicine-man got the sacred skin that you 


saw. ”? 

The kind old man plainly showed his con- 
cern over our decision to continue the quest. 
After the morning meal, he insisted that we 


| should take a medi¢ine-sweat with him, and 


por may sacred medicines,—was his for the | 


when the hot rocks in the low, dark sweat- 


| lodge were sprinkled and the steam rose from 


them, he earnestly prayed to the Big Coyote 


j}and other gods of the River People to have 





| region, and that it would be impossible for us | 
| out of the lake; but the old chief told us that 


to escape both sides. 


| 
looks at a little child, and replied, 


‘*But I am white; the white men would not | 


| of buckskin. 
these people had acted when they learned that | 


pity on us, and to preserve us from all enemies. 
When the ceremony was finished and we were 
back in the home lodge, he gave each of usa 
bit of sacred medicine securely tied in a piece 
He said that if we did not open 
the packets, or do anything else to anger the 
spirit of the medicine, we should have good 
luck as long as we carried them. 

The people now came crowding in from all 
parts of the camp with offerings of food, dry 
meat and roots, enough to have loaded several 
packhorses. Women of the lodge had already 
filled our packs with all we could carry, and 
the others were plainly disappointed that we 
could not use their gifts. 

We had thought that the westward trail from 
this point would be beside the river that ran 


this outlet ran due north from the lake for 


| many days’ travel, and then turned to the west 


The old chief looked at me pityingly, as one | 
‘“'They | 


| would kill you even more quickly than they | 


| would kill an Indian. 
| say would make them believe that you were 
| hot allied with the tribes against them. ’’ 

‘*But we are of the Blackfeet,’’ I argued. 

‘The whites would have to admit that we 
». are Indians of the plains have nothing 
‘whatever to do with their wars.’’ 

‘*You are wrong!’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘To them 
all Indians are merely 
marks for their bullets. | 
Why, they would not even 
give you a chance to ex- 
plain! 
friends would be shot at 
sight. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Raven. 





‘““‘We 


skins. ’’ 
‘*You all talk foolishly, ’’ 


white soldiers are nothing; 
they have ears that don’t 


avoid them; and as for the 


our enemies elsewhere —’’ 


him. 
along that river make cap- 


them, ’’ he said. 


old men advised us to turn | 
back; the old chief inter- 
preted to us what they said. 
Pitamakan and I did most 
of the arguing in favor of 
our going on. 
Raven, however, 
the council. 


ended 


declared, ‘but this is not a 


now, here before the fire. 
I must dream about it, and 


could expect nothing except | 
bullets from the white- | 


Nothing you could | 


| last to the Big River. 


and southwest. On a bare spot of ground he 
drew a rude map that showed the country as 
far as he knew it. 

Our course, he pointed out, was to follow 
an old trail running west of south to the falls 
of the People of the Falls. From there we were 
to keep on for several days in the same general 
direction, until we reached the River of the 
Snakes; by. following that, we should come at 
Beyond that point none 
of them had ever been; they believed, however, 


| that the Big Salt Lake was not many days’ 


| travel farther west. 
The old chief’s parting advice was to save 


|our dry food for a time of want, and to avoid 


You and your two) 


the People of Pointed Hearts,* who lived on 


|another large lake and on a river not far to 
| the south. Then we put on our packs, and 


| started again on the long trail. 


As was the 
Indian custom, all the people of the camp 
silently watched us go. 

The trail ran close to the shore of our lake 


| as far as the southern end of it; thence it turned 





hear and eyes that don’t | entirely. 
see. It is easy enough to| timber was open and the traveling good. 


| 
| 


There was much more | the other side. 
talk, and in the course of | All at once he stopped so suddenly that I 
it, one after another of the | almost stumbled over him. Right in front of 


Pitamakan declared. ‘The | due south along a small stream that came from 


the low mountains. 
trail, 


On top of the divide the 
which at no time was plain, ceased 
But that did not worry us; the 


Somewhere ahead ran the Pointed Heart 


tribes of that country, well, | River; by following that we would come to 
they can be no worse than | the falls. 


There was not much big game on 
this divide, but grouse were plentiful, and 


The old chief interrupted | during the day Pitamakan killed enough of 
‘*Some of the people | them for our evening and morning meals. 


About three o’clock the next afternoon we 


tives of their enemies. They | descended into a broad valley, and as we had 
fatten them with plenty of | found no water since early morning, and were 
food, and then kill and eat | therefore very thirsty, we hurried across it 


| toward the stream that we knew must be at 
As usual, Raven was leading. 


us was a broad, much-used trail; fresh tracks 


|of people and horses traveling both ways 


** There is truth | 
in what all of you say,’’ he | 


matter to be decided right | 


| into a stealthy run. 


consult my medicine. By | 


morning I shall know what is best to do.’’ 
The council broke up then, and because 
it was feared that the enemy might return and 
| make another attack, Pitamakan and I, leaving 
Raven to his dreams, went out with a number 


| of young men to guard the camp. The night | 


passed quietly, however, and soon after day- 
break we returned to the lodge. The women 
| were preparing something to eat; the old chief 
| was having an early smoke, and Raven was 
making up his pack. 

When we took our seats, he said, ‘*‘We will 
|go on. Our shadows were together last night; 
she pointed to the west, and these were her 
| words: ‘If you keep on going, down on the far 
water you shall find —’ ”’ 

He was silent for a moment, and then con- 
| tinued: ‘Now that is all I heard. 
it was daylight, and the women 
starting the fire. But it is plain 
would have said — 
| **Yes, yes!’? Pitamakan eagerly 
‘**You shall find —’ Find what? 
fish-dog skin, of course.’’ 

‘*Ai, just that,’? Raven agreed. Turning 
to the old man, who had been attentively 
| listening, he added, ‘‘You will tell us just 
| what way to go from here?’’ 
| ‘*You shall know all that we know about 
it,’’ he replied. ‘‘But that is little. None of 


here were 
what she 


broke in. 
Why, the 


| the River People have ever been farther than 


| the falls where the People of the Falls* catch 
* People of the Falls—the Spokanes. 





I awoke; | 


showed that we were not far from a large 
camp. 

‘*We must hide ourselves at once!’’ 
exclaimed. 

‘*Well, make for the river,’’ said Pitamakan. 
‘*My throat is fire. ’’ 

One after another we jumped the trail,’ in 
order that our parfleche-soled moccasins would 
leave no telltale prints in the dust. Faster 
and faster Raven led us, until at last he broke 
In a few minutes we came 
to the edge of a long, narrow grassy park, 
and saw on the far side of it a number of 
lodges. People were walking about among 
them, and several hundred horses that had 
evidently been driven to water, were straggling 
back to grass. 

One glance at the scene was enough for us. 
We turned back to recross the trail, but stopped 
short when we heard singing in that direction. 
Near us was a thicket of rose-brush, and 
regardless of thorns, we scrambled into it and 
lay down. A moment later four horsemen, one 
of whom kad a large beaver tied to his saddle, 
rode by on their way to the camp. They were 
heavy-set, broad-faced men, careless of their 
hair, and poorly dressed in buckskins and 
worn old blankets. Two carried guns; the 
others bow and arrows. 

As soon as they had gone, we settled our- 
selves more comfortably in the brush, prepared 
to remain there until dark. In a short time 


Raven 


|a man and three women came from the park 





into the timber in front of us, and collecting a 
few dry sticks, laid them for a fire not fifty 
yards from where we lay. Instead of using 
a steel and a flint-pouch that dangled from 
the belt of one of the women, the man lighted 
the fire by means of a bow fire-drill; that, 
and the fact that none of them carried food, 
showed that some kind of a medicine perform- 
ance was about to take place. 

As soon as the fire was burning well, the 
women seated themselves on one side of it; 
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the man sat cross-legged on the other side, and 
laid a small, red-painted buckskin pouch in 
front of him. Judged by the standard of the 
proud and particular Blackfeet, all of them 
were ill-clothed and unkempt, and their short, 
heavy persons were not pleasing to us. 

From the fire the man presently raked some 
coals; on these he sprinkled a few pinches of 
a substance that he took from the red pouch, 
and as the stuff burned, he held his hands in 
the smoke, and then rubbed them on his arms 
and chest. At the same time he began a low, 
weirdly plaintive song, in which the women 
joined. 

This lasted for several minutes, and then 
the man suddenly changed the song to one that 
was shrill and jerky. While they sang, they 
held their arms bent close in front of their 
bodies, and moved their hands in a way to 
imitate the paws of squirrels. The motions 
seemed so ridiculous for grown people to make 
that I could not help smiling. 

But Raven and Pitamakan could see no fun 
in the ceremony. To them the medicine prac- 
tises even of an enemy were serious and sacred 
matters that were not to be derided. I noticed 
that their faces were very solemn, and that 
they watched the performance with intense 
interest. 

The second song lasted fully five minutes, 
and ceased as abruptly as the first had done. 
The man drew fresh coals from the fire, 
sprinkled them with stuff from the red pouch, 
and, all the time praying fervently, again puri- 
fied himself with smoke. Suddenly he dropped 





HE largest hog plantation in Shelby 
County belonged to Colonel Horton. 


It is doubtful if the colonel ever knew 


exactly how many hogs he owned, for they 
roamed at will over more than six hundred 
acres on the ridges south of his place. Mose, 
his veteran retainer and foreman, knew by 
name all the patriarchs and mothers of the 
various droves, but was lamentably ‘‘weak 
on figgers,’? and never was sure of the count 
when he got above a hundred. During the 
summer and autumn months of each year 
there were probably more than a thousand. 

The Horton hogs were not ‘‘razorbacks’’ ; 
they were often improved by the addition of 
strains of thoroughbred blood; but they were 
based on native stock, and since they lived an 
open-air life and had plenty of exercise, they 
were ‘‘leggier’’ than pigs raised in a pen, and 
never became so fat. They would hardly have 
taken a prize at a county fair; among con- 
noisseurs, however, the hams, shoulders and 
bacon produced from them were famed for a 
delicate flavor that purely corn-fed pork never 
has. That was the result of a diet of mast 
during September and the greater part of 
October. 

The runway included three parallel ridges, 
a mile long, covered with sturdy beech-, but- 
ternut- and hickory-trees, and with plenty of 
pure running water in the two ravines between 
them. The nuts flavored their flesh, and a 
subsequent careful feeding with corn hardened 
the lard. 

Thesé half-wild hogs were cleanly-looking 
creatures, very different in that respect from 
the mud-wallowing beasts of the sty. It is 
true that they often nearly buried themselves 
in the muck below the spring in the eastern 
ravine, but as they slept under thick coverings 
of leaves, the mud quickly dried, and breaking 
away from their bodies, left the skin white 


and clear under the bristles. Moreover, they | 


were much more free, intelligent and ‘‘up- 
standing’’ than the obese creatures that are 
reared under artificial and filthy conditions. 

Like their wild progenitors, they kept to- 
gether .in family parties, or ‘‘ sounders.’’ 
During the day scores, or even hundreds, 
might meet on the feeding-grounds, at times 
quarreling, and at times fraternizing, after 
the manner of all social animals; at nightfall, 
however, they always separated into groups of 
from six to eighteen hogs, and these slept 
together in the same pile of leaves that they 
had joined in collecting when the nights first 
began to grow cool. 

They displayed other traits of wild swine, 
and also a few that were peculiarly their 
own. Cattle and horses could wander among 
them at any time. As the pigs considered 


them harmless, they paid no attention to them | 


whatever; a dog, however, represented the 
wolf family, and therefore had to keep out. 
The hogs would attack the most harmless lap- 
dog as quickly as they would a mastiff or 
bulldog; and nothing but prompt and speedy 
flight could save the intruder from being torn 
to pieces. 

As negroes always took care of the hogs 
during the season of feeding, a colored man could 
go among them virtually at will. A white 
man might thread his way through the family 
groups if he gave the more bad-tempered boars 
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forward on all fours, and swiftly, in time with 
the shrill, jerky song that the women again 
started, crept directly toward us for four or 
five yards. Then the song came to one of its 
abrupt pauses; he put his face so close to the 
ground that his nose was buried in it, and at 
the same time the women gave a long-drawn- 
out ery, or rather squeak, ‘‘7sik !’’ 

The man stuck his face in the soft ground 
four times, and each time he raised it, his eyes 
seemed to shine brighter than before, until 
they looked like two greenish-black balls of 
fire. Immediately after the fourth time, both 
he and the women raised their hands to imitate 
a squirrel’s paws, and squeaked ‘‘Tsik!’’ 
four times, sharply turning their heads and 
gazing in succession to the right, to the left, 
at the sky and at the ground. To me this was 
all increasingly funny. 

If you ever saw a squirrel or a chipmunk 
suddenly pause in its wanderings, smell of the 
ground, and then frantically paw the earth 
from round a crisp rootlet or a buried nut, 
you will know what the man did next. The 
women, raising again the jerky song, crept 
swiftly past the fire, and holding up their 
hands, squatted round him. Suddenly the 
man, with his perspiring face thickly coated 
with earth, straightened up; the women 
abruptly ceased singing, bent toward him, 
and together squeaked ‘‘ Tsik !’’ 

That was too much for me; I laughed aloud, 
and then shuddered with sudden fright at 
what I had done. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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be as familiar with them as a negro could 
be. Women of either race could not cross 
the runway except on horseback. Their skirts 
seemed to rouse curiosity, and then indigna- 
tion. 

The nut-bearing woods were attractive not 
only to the hogs, but to hundreds of gray 
squirrels. Lynn Whitefoot, who lived west 
of the runway, resolved to get a mess of 
squirrels. In that region no one thought of 
‘*posting’’ his property against hunters; but 
as an act of courtesy to an old and respected 
citizen, Lynn decided to speak to the colonel 
before venturing on his land. 

Meeting him near the Branch post-office one 
morning, he said, ‘‘I’ve a notion of getting a 
few squirrels over in your hog-run, if you’ve 
no objection, colonel. ’’ 

‘*None in the world, sir,’’ was the hearty 
response. ‘‘But I hope you use a small-bore 
rifle for squirrels, Lynn.’’ 

‘“*T never was guilty of using any other 
weapon, sir.’’ 

‘*T am glad to hear it. Do you know,’’ the 
colonel declared, shifting sidewise on his horse 
and waving a long forefinger to emphasize his 
remarks, ‘‘do you know, sir, that there are 
scoundrels who actually use a repeating gun 
and double-b shot for squirrels? It is hard to 
believe, but it is absolutely true, sir, for I have 
seen them myself !’’ 

Lynn contrived to suppress the smile that 
struggled to his lips. ‘‘That’s not good sports- 
manship, colonel,’’ he said. 

‘It is unworthy of a man, sir. Go and get 
all the syuirrels you want, Lynn. I’m too old 
to shoot them myself, and so is Mose, and 
they’re getting altogether too numerous. ’’ 

‘“*Thank yoy. The hogs won’t protest, will 
they ?’’ 

‘*Why, you want to be on hand to grab your 
squirrel when it falls, or they may steal it 
right before your face,—I’ve had them do 
that,—but they won’t pay much attention to 
you if you let them alone. Don’t take your 
dog along, and just circle round the old ones 
in a sort of unconscious way—that’s all that’s 
necessary. ’?” 





The dew sparkled on the thick, sunburned | 


grass the next morning when Lynn approached 
the tall Virginia rail fence that outlined the 
runway. 

He had just lifted one foot to the second 
rail, ready to climb over, when a rustling 
sound behind caused him to wheel sharply 
about. A lean, spotted hound had slunk warily 
up, almost to his heels. 

‘*Pont,’’ Lynn cried, ‘‘I thought I told you 
to stay at home! We’re not going after par- 
tridges to-day. Home, sir, before I get a 
stick! Home!’’ 

The dog, the picture of profound dejection, 
with tail and ears drooping low, wheeled and 
trotted across the meadow, but looked back 


every few steps for some sign of his master’s | 


relenting. Lynn kept his eyes sternly fixed 
upon him till he had vanished behind a clump 
of alders at the foot of the slope. 

Then the boy’s face relaxed into a half- 
amused, half -regretful smile. 
chap!’’ he muttered. ‘‘He likes to hunt even 
better than I do. I won’t pick a hog-pasture 
next time. ’” 


trooped about him; but as they received noth- 
ing, they soon went back to the more certain 
reward of rooting under the beeches. When 
Lynn entered the shade, a long-backed mother 
of many families ‘‘woofed’’ at him belliger- 
ently, and seemed disposed to dispute his 
progress farther, and so he prudently made a 
slight détour. In a tree just beyond, he shot 
a squirrel. At the sharp report of the rifle, 
every hog for a quarter of a mile round looked 
up, but soon all went to feeding again. 

Lynn quickly reloaded, and in a moment 
caught sight of a second squirrel, which ran 
from him into the top of one of the tallest of 
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JUST IN TIME TO ESCAPE HIS ASSAILANTS. 


the beeches. As he was moving about, trying 
to see the little animal again, his attention 
was suddenly distracted by an uproar in the 
nearer of the two ravines in the runway. 
The noise fast grew louder as the cause of it 
came nearer. 
in the herd were squealing, grunting or bark- 
ing with rage, and running toward him as 
fast as they could run. 

Then Pont came tearing through a clump of 
briers, followed by fully a hundred hogs, and 
with others closing in on him from every side. 


the ridge, and had sought to join his master 
by passing down the ravine. 

A sty pig is not much of a runner, but these 
firm-bodied, sinewy creatures were of a differ- 


they raced like greyhounds after their quarry. 
Pont, realizing the imminence of his peril 
when too late, was headed straight for his 


his pursuers; those in front were almost sure 
to cut him off. 





| hogs aside, and tried to clear a path for the 
| hound. Three large beasts barred his way, 
| and when he struck at them, one turned sav- 
agely upon him. Fearing that he would be 
knocked down, he fired pointblank at the 
| animal; but the small bullet glanced from the 
| thick skull and buried itself in the flank of a 
hog just beyond. 

Both fell, and there was a snarl of writhing 
bodies. Over this Pont leaped, and then went 
tearing on toward the fence. In spite of the 
interruption, the pursuit was almost as hot as 
before; but the dog had been saved from the 
| hogs that were ahead, and it had a clear path 
| to safety. 
| But for Lynn flight was impossible. It 
seemed to him that a score of hogs were making 


which he could escape. Dropping his gun, he 
whirled about, and seeing that his retreat was 


grasped it and swung his legs over it just in 
time to escape his assailants. 

For a few moments he struggled desperately, 
|and several times the infuriated animals, 
|jumping at him, almost reached his back. 
| Then he wriggled over the limb, grasped one 
| higher up, and in a few seconds was perched 





| he had pursued the squirrel. 
| After getting his breath, he looked to see if 
| Pont had escaped, and saw that most of the 





It sounded as if all of the hogs | 


The foolish hound had gone round the end of | 


ent breed. Champing their teeth viciously, | 


master, and was barely holding his own with | 


Rushing forward, Lynn beat the excited | 


for him at once, and that there was no way in | 


cut off, leaped for a limb overhead. He} 
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barking, although Lynn could not hear a sound 
except the noise made by the enraged swine. 
They covered the ground under and about the 
tree. 

Lynn sat perfectly still, in the hope that the 

riot would soon stop and that the animals would 
go away. 
As the minutes slowly passed, he had the 
| satisfaction of seeing most of the hogs leave, 
| but the two wounded ones and fully a dozen 
| sympathizers showed no intention of giving 
| up the siege. At times champing their teeth, 
| they raged in circles about the trunk of the 
| tree; at other times, standing stiff-legged, they 
glared at him with fiery, vin- 
dictive eyes. 

The day was warm. Lynn 
grew cramped, and climbed to 
a new resting-place. His first 
motion stirred his enemies to a 
fresh uproar. 

Since many of the leaves had 
fallen, he could see about him 
quite clearly. There were no sap- 
lings on the ridge, and most of the 
trees stood well apart from one 
another; but two of them were so 
near the tree on which he was 
perched that the branches of the 
three interlaced; and as the far- 
ther one was much nearer to the 
fence than the one in which he 
was perched, he resolved to 
clamber into it, but to make the 
shift to the intermediate tree as 
high up as possible, above a 
screen of yellow leaves. 

These kept falling as he 
climbed, and the hogs, following 
closely under him, bit viciously 
atthem. When, after much diffi- 
culty, he reached the third tree, 
he was no farther from his pur- 
suers than before. Less than fifty 
yards away lay the open meadow 
and safety. But to reach the 
fence, he would have to drop 
among the hogs, and that would 
have been an act of madness. 

Upon a thick limb he made 
himself as comfortable as he could, 
and waited. The tree was a 
butternut, nearly bare of foliage. 
The hogs at last became quieter, 
but they did not leave their 
posts. Lynn remembered that he 
had read somewhere of the deter- 
mined animosity shown by wild 
swine, and especially by the 
American peccaries, when they 
are wounded or enraged. He 
| wondered if these partly domesticated hogs 
| could be as vengeful. 

Noon came and went. About two o’clock 
| Lynn caught a glimpse of old Mose walking 
along the opposite ridge, and shouted till he 
was almost hoarse, but with no other result 
than to stir the besiegers to renewed activity. 
| The old man was so deaf that he could not 
| hear him. 

He crept back round the trunk to see if 
Pont were still in sight, but found that the 
dog had gone. In making the circuit, Lynn 
caught sight of a dangling gray ball, the size 
of a peck measure, far out on a limb extending 
| to the south. After a moment this gave him 
an idea, and, closely watched by the hogs, he 
cautiously crawled out upon the branch. 

When he reached a point where the limb 
bent beneath his weight, he leaned forward 
and began to cut at the branch with his pocket- 
knife. Notching it, first on the under side 
and then above, he soon had the limb hanging 
almost at right angles; at last a single swift 
cut sent it sliding to the ground. 

Lynn slipped the knife into his pocket, 
crawled quickly back to the trunk, and out on 
|a large branch that reached toward the west; 
along this he worked as fast as he could, until 
it slowly settled beneath him and let him down 
to the ground. There was no time to look 
back, but the squeals of pain told him what 
was happening; and something that pricked 
him like a red-hot needle at the back of his 
neck, twice within a few seconds, assured him 
that he could not hope to escape unscathed 
himself. The furious yellow-jackets, swarm- 
ing from their ruined home, were assailing 
every living creature within reach, but the 
hogs, being close at hand, were receiving the 
| most of their attention. 

As Lynn let go of the branch, a squealing pig 
ran headlong into him, and almost upset him, 
but made off without attacking him. With 
two more stings to hurry his flight, Lynn sped 
across the short stretch of open space, and 
fairly fell over the fence. He did not stop until 
he was half-way down the slope. There he 
| could hear some of the hogs still squealing, 
but he could no longer see them. 

The next day Lynn explained matters to 
Colonel Horton, who offered no criticism of 
his conduct, but said he would see that the 
| wounded hogs received attention. Neither 





** Poor old | against the trunk of the same beech into which | proved to be seriously injured; and the rifle, 


| with marks of teeth on the stock, but other- 
wise unharmed, was found where it fell. In 
spite of an urgent invitation to go on with the 


When he crossed to the line of trees, a dozen | hogs were coming back. The dog was rushing | sport, Lynn decided that thereafter he would 


and sows a wide berth; but he could not safely | half-grown pigs, begging for nubbins of corn, | about on the safe side of the fence, evidently 


| choose a safer and quieter hunting-ground. 
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THE SCENE OF THE WAR. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


“TOOK before you leap’’ is good advice to the 
man who is in the habit of jumping at 
conclusions. 


Why did I find him the full-blown flower 
On boredom’s bounteous vine? 
He talked of his score at golf for an hour 
When I wanted to talk of mine! 
you can judge somewhat of a man’s charac- 
ter by noticing where he puts his hen-house 
—near his own dwelling and away from his 
neighbor’s, or away from his own and near 
his neighbor’s. 


URING the eight months that ended with 
August, Canada bought goods from the 
United States at the rate of a million dollars a 
day. ‘That is twice as much as our northern 
neighbors bought of us three years ago. 
EXICAN legislators recently voted to 
double their own salaries. The reason 
they gave for their action is charming. They 
said that they wished to ‘*render the legislative 
body independent of the executive and. the 
judiciary. ’’ co 
AMES Whitcomb Riley, whose birthday was 
celebrated in the schools of Indiana last 
month, does not like to talk about his age. To 
those callers who asked him how old he was he 
smilingly replied that he was ‘‘on the sunny 
side of forty.’’ The answer is in the spirit 
of the poems that have made Mr. Riley beloved 
throughout the land, and the age he named is 
one that any person who has attained it is wise 
to cling to. aA 
‘OR the sixteenth successive year two sisters 
in New York, whose identity has not been 
disclosed, have sent to the superintendent of 
the life-saving service a thousand dollars to be 
distributed at Christmas among such former 
members of the service as are now disabled or 
in want. Incidentally, the generous gift is use- 
ful in calling public attention to the unwar- 
ranted delay of the government in providing a 
pension system for the service. 


stone the many suggestions that followed 
the loss of the Titanic is this: that a defi- 
nite place in a particular lifeboat be assigned 
to each passenger, and that he be required to 
find it as soon as he boards the ship. A Jap- 
anese steamship company has adopted the sug- 
gestion. It issues to each passenger a numbered 
coupon that represents the place in the lifeboat 
reserved for his use in case of need. Theoret- 
ically, the pian is good, but whether panic- 
stricken passengers would adhere to it is 
another matter. 


HAT there should be any survivors to 

take part in the celebration of a battle 
that took place a hundred years ago is almost 
incredible, yet when the centenary of the 
Battle of Borodino was celebrated recently 
in Russia, the Tsar conferred honors on five 
aged men who fought in that battle and in the 
accompanying campaign against Napoleon in 
1812. All five are inmates of the Russian Sol- 
diers’ Home, and their army service is per- 
fectly authenticated. The oldest of the five is 
a hundred and twenty-two years old. 


R. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute 

of New York, who has received the Nobel 
prize in medicine this year, is a Frenchman 
who has lived in America only seven years. 
It is not in France, however, but here that 
he has won his marvelous successes in trans- 
planting organs from one body to another, and 
in the suture of arteries. Professor Michelson 
of the University of Chicago, who received the 
Nobel award for physics in 1907, is the only 
other man of science in America who has been 
thus honored, and he, like Doctor Carrel, was 
born in Europe. Theodore Roosevelt, who 
received the peace award in 1906, is the only 
native-born American in the long list of Nobel 
prize-winners. 


N the more than thirty thousand factories of 

New York there are a million and a quarter 
of workers, all of whom are directly affected 
by new laws that became operative on October 
ist. Foremost among those laws is one pro- 
viding that no woman or girl, and no boy less 
than eighteen years old, shall be employed for 
more than nine hours a day, or more than 


fifty-four hours a week. ‘The new law is the 
result of agitation that has continued for many 
years. Other laws provide for the physical 
examination of child workers, and for better 
sanitary conditions in factories. 


* ©¢ 


THOUGHTS AFTER ELECTION. 


E have just passed through a Presi- 

dential campaign in which public 

questions, really appalling both in 
their number and in their importance, have 
| been incessantly discussed. Especially striking 
| has been the faith shown by large numbers of 
| people in the value of forms and methods, 
| either old or new, in bringing about good gov- 
ernment. 

In reality, of course, we shall not uproot 
the weeds in our public garden either with 
new hoes or old ones, unless we apply the 
hoes. Certainly one of the most useful instru- 
ments for bringing about a cleaner political 





the evil he desires, instead of for the good to 
| which he pays lip service. ' 

Obviously, good government rests ultimately 
on the moral and intellectual value of the man 
in the voting-booth. Were he perfectly virtuous 
and perfectly wise, the form of our government 
would be a matter of indifference. For on 
what does the politician count who wishes to 
exploit the public for his private advantage? 
Invariably he counts upon his ability to offer 
to some large class of voters a tempting bribe 
to blink his infractions of the moral law—a 
bribe real or illusory, according to the intelli- 
gence of the class from whom he seeks power. 
To shrewd business men he either promises 
some special privilege or else plays upon 
their fear of losing one that they enjoy; to the 
saloon-keepers and others who live by vice, 
he promises a discreet protection; to the dull 
and credulous fellows, he swears that ‘‘seven 
half-penny loaves shall be sold for a penny.’’ 
As long as there are large classes in the com- 
munity susceptible to this sort of management, 
so long will adroit and unscrupulous men play 
upon their selfishness or their credulity—no 
matter what the form of government. 

The path, then, of true political reform lies 
in increasing our individual virtue and intelli- 
gence—the two indispensable qualities of the 
good citizen. An intelligent, unselfish, patri- 
otic people that practises the Christian virtues 
cannot be misgoverned. On the other hand, 
no nation can escape evil if the man in the 
voter’s booth is either selfish or dull. 

The tariff, the ‘‘trusts,’’ the referendum and 
the initiative that we have been discussing so 
furiously during the past summer and fall are 
important matters, but not one of them, or all 


quality of the electorate. For months we have 
been criticizing candidates and doctrines; now 
that we have counted noses and found out what 
the most of us desire, will it not be well for us 
to turn from criticism of others to criticism of 
ourselves? Will it not be well for each of us 
to determine what his political action meant; 
for each of us to ask himself, ‘‘Did I vote in 
my own interest, or in that of the republic? 
Did I lazily accept catchwords and party badges 
as my guide, or did I really give my mind to 
the issues of the campaign ?’’ 

If we cannot answer such questions with a 
clear conscience,—as, thank God, many of us 
can,—then certainly we should not postpone 
making good resolutions until New-year’s. It 
will be four years to another Presidential cam- 
paign, but we can begin at once to make the 
next one wiser and purer; we can give more and 
more of our support to those agencies—religious 
or educational or purely personal—that are so 
energetically at work to make men wiser and 
| better, and by so doing help them to appre- 
| ciate the fact that no one can misgovern them 
except themselves. 


® 


BRADFORD TORREY. 


NNUMERABLE readers who never met the 
| man will learn with regret that Bradford 
Torrey is dead. 

To lovers of nature the loss is real and per- 
sonal. Few Americans have known more inti- 
mately our native birds, and none have written 
more delightfully about them. In his love of 
wild places, Torrey was a second Thoreau. 

He lacked something of the Concord hermit’s 
force, but he had a saner and kindlier outlook 








of them put together, is so important as the’ 





into victory; for it was ill health that forced 
him to give up the clerical work by which he 
earned his bread, and to seek the woods and 
fields. In order not to 
be idle, he studied 
birds, and in order to 
earn his living, he 
taught himself to write, 
that he might describe 
them. His success ap- 
pears in a literary style 
so pellucid, so chaste, 
so charming, that his 
books are read again 
and again, with ever- 
increasing delight. 

For fifteen years Mr. 
Torrey was one of the associate editors of 
The Companion, in especial charge of the 
miscellany pages. He retired from the staff 
some years ago, in order to have greater free- 





BRADFORD TORREY. 


|dom for his wanderings in the woods, the 
life is the secret ballot. But if the secret | mountains and the desert. There was always | 
ballot enables the laboring man or the poor | about him a shyness and reserve born of living | their sons become professional players, but 
clerk to vote as he wishes without fear of a |much in solitary places, but in his eye a/clean playing is of great public importance. 
tyrannous employer, it also enables the smug | piercing penetration, often remarked of his | It influences the standards of thousands of 
hypocrite to vote without fear of detection for | friends, that suggested the eye of a bird. 


Those who knew him will mourn the depar- 
ture of a gentle spirit, full of courtesy and 
touched with kindly humor. 
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READING, GOOD AND BAD. 


LTHOUGH The Companion is now a 
family paper, it was established three 

, generations ago for the express purpose 
of furnishing what did not then exist; namely, 
reading-matter for the young, that should 
entertain, educate and inspire them. Since 
then others have seen the broad field of oppor- 
tunity, and many have entered it, so that 
to-day ‘‘juveniles’’ form an important part of 
the publishing business in America. What sort 
of things are the modern ‘‘juveniles,’’ and 
what are they doing for those who read them? 

Ata recent Publishers’ Convention in New 
York, the most important speech of the day 
was confined to this topic. Although the speaker 
is himself a member of a great publishing 
house, he told his hearers quite frankly that 
many of the present-day books for young read- 
ers distort facts and fail to teach clear think- 
ing; that in others, the hero wins his point by 
lying or cheap trickery; in some the children 
are always right and their parents invariably 
wrong; the teacher is a butt for ridicule, and 
there is no respect for learning. In many the 
English is bad; in others cruel or thoughtless 
mischief is encouraged. 

Now the child, as this publisher truthfully 
said, is the bookseller’s best asset. The juve- 
nile readers of to-day are the adult readers of 
to-morrow. What are they likely to read 
to-morrow if to-day they feed upon the kind 
of mental pap or poison that the speaker at the 
publishers’ dinner described? Is it likely to 
be books of travel, history, biography, science, 
and the kind of fiction that is really literature? 

The question is of interest to every publisher, 
but it is of peculiar interest to us, for it has 
been the study of this office for more than 
three-quarters of a century. 

One solution of it, and that the easiest, is 
the publication of thoroughly good reading for 
the young. It is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, but to us it has seemed, although 
the easiest, yet not finally the most satisfac- 
tory. To make thoroughly good reading for 
all seems to us better, for that associates young 
and old and leads to a closer family life. That 
is why The Companion is a paper for the 
whole family, instead of being, as it was at 
first, a paper for the young. 

The publisher who spoke in New York 
argued that to accustom young readers to good 
literature now will make them permanent 
customers in the future. He is right. We 
know because we have tried it. Our juvenile 
readers of fifty years ago come into the office 
to-day with gray beards, and renew their sub- 
scriptions for themselves. 


* © 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONS. 


EOPLE like their recreations and sports 
to have a climax. Baseball champion- 
ships are often determined weeks before 

the season closes; the winning team has gained 
so long a lead over its nearest competitor that 
toward the finish interest does not increase, 
but relaxes. 

But the existence of two leagues containing 


| the best ball-players in the world gives an 


on life, and therefore got a more human quality | opportunity for the spectacular and thrilling 
into his work.. He had, too, the quiet persist-| ending to the season that delights the true 
ence and the optimism that turn misfortune | ‘‘fan.’”? The players of the two champion 


nines have never met throughout the year. 
They have tested themselves successfully 
against quite different sets of teams. Each is 
therefore an unknown quantity to the other. 
And the series of games for the world’s cham- 


a4 | pionship affords each player an incentive to 


| strive as never before. Not only does he covet 

| the fame and glory of being one of the world’s 
champions; the purse of money that falls to 

| him from the gate receipts will be considerably 
larger if he wins than if he loses. 

Games between school and college nines, 
where the individuals have no great interests 
at stake, are often productive of hard feeling, 
and sometimes of ‘‘dirty work.’’ The world’s 
championship series this year between the 
| Boston American and New York National 
|teams, although an important money prize 
|for each player depended on the outcome, 
| revealed only the cleanest sportsmanship and 
| the best of feeling. The playing was profes- 
| sional in quality, but amateur in spirit. 

Probably few parents would like to have 


| young men and boys. It means much if the 
| spectators of the game have occasion to admire 
| not only the players’ skill, but their conduct. 


¢ ¢ 


THE BALKANS. 


HAT is it all about?’’ is a question 
that a great many persons must have 
put to themselves, if not to others, 
| after reading the head-lines that the newspapers 
| put on the war news from the ‘‘near East’’ ; 
| for it may be assumed without hesitation that 
| in this case only a few of the readers go below 
the head-lines. 

The Eastern situation is now, as it has been 
for many years past, the most serious menace to 
| the peace of Europe— 

not merely to the peace 

| of the countries of the 
| East, but to the great 
| powers as well. Russia 
land Austria-Hungary 
enclose the Balkan 
states on the north. 
Both empires are cov- 
etous and jealous, and 
as each desires peace 
with the other, neither 
one of them is willing 
to see a contest that 
may result to its own 
disadvantage. Great 
Britain dreads any 
change in the situation 
that may endanger its 
route to India through | 
the Mediterranean, 
and has almost always 
supported Turkey, in 
order to prevent Russia from absorbing or 
dominating it. Germany is interested because 
it is alert to all events that may disturb the 
balance of power in Europe, and also because 
of its great commercial interests in Turkey. 
France is interested as an ally of Russia. 

Fifty years ago the Turkish Empire nomi- 
nally included all the territory that is now cov- 
ered by the term ‘‘ Balkan states’’— Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Montenegro, however, had long maintained 
its independence, and Greece won its inde- 
pendence early in the last century. Although 
the states were nominally subject to Turkey, 
they were partly self-governed, and were only 
tributary to the Porte. Their connection with 
Constantinople was much weakened in 1878 
by the treaty of Berlin, which followed the 
war between Russia and Turkey. Since then 
Austria has annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and the other states have declared their inde- 
pendence and become kingdoms. Turkey has 
lost all of its vast European dominions except 
an area a little larger than New England. 

The ostensible cause of the present disturb- 
ance is partly racial, partly religious, and 
wholly sentimental. The Turks are Mussul- 
mans. Nearly or quite half of the people in 
the country adjoining the independent Balkan 
states are Christians, of the Orthodox Greek 
Church. These the Turks grievously oppress, 
| even when they do not kill them. The demand 
of the allied states is that Macedonia be per- 
mitted to govern itself, and have a Christian 
governor, and that Turkey make the numerous 
governmental reforms that it has so often 
promised in the past, but has never carried out. 

No doubt the avowed object is a real one. 
But there is good reason to suspect that it is 
not the only one. Every one of the states is 
desirous of ‘‘rectifying its frontier,’’ that is, 
of obtaining a slice of the.greatly diminished 
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territory of Turkey. In the event of a success- 
ful war, each one of the countries—Bulgaria, | 
Servia, Montenegro and Greece, for Roumania | 
is not one of the allies—would most certainly | 
seek compensation for its services in humil-| 
iating Turkey, by taking Turkish land. It 
is precisely this covetousness of more territor ry, | 
that the great powers are determined to dis- | 
appoint. They have tried to make it clear to | 


the belligerent states that no matter how com- | 


plete a victory they may win, they will not | 
- be permitted to extend their frontiers a foot | 
beyond the present boundaries. 
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RANSLUCENT MARBLE. — German | 

marble-workers have found a way to make | 
marble slabs translucent. After polishing the | 
slabs on both sides, they saturate them with | 
oil, paraffin, or shellac.- These liquids are 
applied hot or cold, and with or without pres- 
sure, according to the effect that is desired. 
Plates of white and of light-colored marble 
transmit the most light; those of veined and 
variegated marbles give beautiful color effects. 
If the plates are thin, four-fifths of the light 
passes through them. It is said that the effect 
is more beautiful even than the soft, diffused | 
glow that comes from stained glass. 


Lod 
N ARMORED AEROPLANE.—For use | 
in war, a German builder has made a new 
type of monoplane, the 
body of which is com- | 
" pletely enclosed in 
armored steel, to pro- 
tect the occupants from | 
rifle - bullets. Except 
for that, the new fly- 
ing - machine closely 
resembles the ordinary 
monoplane, but it can 
be taken apart and put 
together more quickly, 
and it is therefore 
more convenient for | 
It is driven by a 100 horse- 





field operations. 
power motor. 
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HE HIGHEST DAM.—The United States 

Reclamation Service has begun work on the 
highest dam in the world, at Arrowrock, Idaho. | 
It will stretch across a narrow cafion of the | 
Boise River, 20 miles above the city of Boise, | 
and will be 351 feet high. That is, perhaps, 23 | 
feet higher than the great Shoshone Dam in | 
Wyoming, and 71 feet higher than the Roosevelt | 
Dam in Arizona. It will be 1,000 feet long and 
25 feet wide at the top, over which will runa 
roadway protected by a wall on each side. The) 
dam will hold back sufficient water to irrigate | 
250,000 acres of desert land. To build it will | 
require the services of 1,000 men for five or | 
six years. 
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LASTING WITH WATER.—Herr Carl | 

Meissner, a German mining official, has | 
devised a method of blasting coal by means of 
water instead of powder that may greatly 
diminish the frequency of mining disasters. | 
According to the Journal of the American | 
Medical Association, the apparatus consists | 
of a long nozzle that fits exactly into the hole | 
bored by the miners for the insertion of powder. 
The injection of a few quarts of water drives 
out the gas in the coal, and then the injection | 
of a little more water cracks and breaks the 
coal, so that a blow of the pick brings it down. 
The new method is extensively used in Ger- 
many, and several mine-owners in this country 
and in Canada are said to have adopted it with 


success. ‘i 


NEW ANESTHETIC. —A new anesthetic, 

which prevents pain after an operation, has 
recently been discovered. It consists of a solu- 
tion of quinin and urea hydrochlorid, and before 
the surgeon begins to operate, it is injected 
round the affected region. The discoverer, 
Dr. F. W. Forbes-Ross of London, says that 
after the patient has recovered from the effects 
of the general anesthetic, the solution gives 
entire freedom from pain, and that it pro-| 
motes rapid healing. He believes that it will | 
prove valuable in accident cases, since it | 
will stop the pain in crushed and fractured 
limbs, and will frequently avert fatal shocks. 
Injection of the new compound is not followed 
by intense pain, such as the administration of 
cocaine and of suprarenal extract often causes. 
If, after thorough tests, the new anesthetic 
proves to be effective and safe, it will be of 
great benefit to mankind. 
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CURRENT:* EVENTS 


EMPERANCE.—The 3th annual conven- 

tion of the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union began in Portland, Oregon, 
on October 19th. The secretary reported that 
11,000 new members had been secured during 
the year, and that the present membership is 
300,000. Mrs. Lilian M. N. Stevens, the presi- 
dent, recommended that the union work for 





King Victor Emmanuel of Italy intends at an 


| arranging for a fair election. 


the passage of a law to prevent the shipment 
of liquors into prohibition states, that it urge 
the repeal of the Federal tax on the sale of 
liquor, oppose the repeal of the law abolishing 
the army canteen, and support the officials who 
are enforcing the pure-food and drug laws. 
& 
AMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. — Mr. 
Frank A. Munsey and Mr. George W. 
| Perkins, who have been charged with under- 
| writing the Roosevelt campaign for $3,000,000, 
| have told the Senate investigating committee 
that they did not agree to raise that amount, 
| and that they knew of no arrangements to 
| that end. Each said that he had given about 


| $120,000 to the fund. —On October 21st Mr. | 


| 
had given $450,000 to the Democratic fund in 












| Thomas F. Ryan told the committee that he | 
NATURE @ SCIENCE) 


| the campaign of 1904, when Judge Alton B. | 


| Parker was the candidate for the Presidency. 


| gave near the close of the campaign, because 
he ‘‘did not want to see the party disintegrated 
land disgraced because of the debts it had 
incurred.’’ In an interview after Mr. Ryan’s 
| testimony became public, Judge Parker said 
that although he knew that both Mr. Ryan 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
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“PROUD AND GLAD” 


BECAUSE MOTHER LOOKED 80 WELL AFTER 
QUITTING COFFEE. 











An Ohio woman was almost distracted with 


| coffee dyspepsia and heart trouble. 
Included in this sum was $300,000 that he | 


and Mr. August Belmont had been ‘‘leading | 


| contributors, ’’ he was astounded at the ‘‘colos- 
sal contribution’? of Mr. Ryan. 


HE BALKAN SITUATION.—On Octo- 
ber 17th, Turkey made a formal declara- 
tion of war against Servia and Bulgaria, and 


|Servia, Bulgaria and Greece declared war 


against Turkey. Montenegro had made its 
declaration on October 8th, and began hostili- 
ties at once. Before the war began, Turkey 
tried to detach Greece from the Balkan alliance 
by offering to restore Crete to her, but the 
Greeks rejected the offer. On October 2ist, a 
large Bulgarian army was within a few miles 
of Adrianople, preparing for battle. The gov- 
ernor advised all those who could to leave the 
city, and warned those who remained that | 
unless they husbanded their food supplies they 
would be liable to suffer from hunger in case 
of a long siege. 


& 


| appears from time to time. They are genuine, 


NEW ROMAN EMPEROR.—It was an- | 
nounced in Rome, on October 2ist, that 


early date to assume the title of Emperor of 
Rome. Justification for the new title is found 
in the recent conquest of Tripoli, which was 
a part of the ancient Roman Empire. 

& 


EXICO.—What was regarded at the out- 

set as the most formidable revolt against 
President Madero since he took office began on 
October 16th, when Gen. Felix Diaz, a nephew 
of former President Diaz, raised the flag of 
rebellion in Vera Cruz. The city, which is 
the chief seaport of Mex- 
ico, surrendered without 
opposition, and the local 
garrison, commanded by 
his cousin, joined his 
forces. He was pro- 
claimed provisional pres- 
ident, and announced 
that at the request of 
the best elements in the 
army, and of almost all of 
the revolutionary party, 
he had consented to 
undertake the task of reéstablishing peace and | 
Several towns 
in the south joined the revolt with Vera Cruz, | 
and negotiations with General Orozco, the 
rebel commander in the north, were opened. 
The government stopped all railroad communi- 
cation with Vera Cruz as soon as the revolt | 
began, and assembled an army to attack the | 
insurgents. The federal army took the city | 
on October 23d, and captured General Diaz. | 
——A few days before this revolt, President | 
Madero said, in an address to a company of 
politicians, that ‘‘if the government freely 





GEN. FELIX DIAZ 








| elected by the people cannot maintain itself, it | 


will be proof that the Mexican people are 
incapable of governing themselves, and that it | 
will then be necessary to call in a dictator who 
will govern by the swoi 

Sy 


UFFRAGETTE TACTICS. —Mr. and 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, who served sen- 
tences in prison with Mrs. Pankhurst for 
incitement to violence in the English campaign 
for equal suffrage, have withdrawn from the 
Women’s Social and Political Union as a pro- 
test against the continued destruction of prop- 
erty. The Lawrences will continue to publish | 
their paper, Votes for Women, and outside 
of the union will work for the cause. Mrs. 
Pankhurst, in a public address on October 17th, 
incited her hearers to violence, and urged the 
breaking of windows, and ‘‘further attack on | 
the sacred idol of property. ’’ 
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ELDON B. HEYBURN, United States | 

Senator from Idaho, died on October 17th 
at the age of 60 years. He was born in Dela- | 
ware County, Pennsylvania, and removed to 
Idaho in 1883. He was elected to the Senate 
by the Republicans in 1903, and was serving | 
his second term. 








Like thousands of others, the drug—caffeine—in 
coffee was slowly but steadily undermining her 
nervous system and interfering with natural diges- 
tion of food. (Tea is just as injurious as coffee 
because it contains caffeine, the poisonous drug 
found in coffee.) 

“For 30 years,” she writes, “I have used coffee. 
Have always been sickly—had heart trouble and 
dyspepsia with ulcers in stomach and mouth so 
bad, sometimes, I was almost distracted and could 
hardly eat a thing for a week. 

“T could not sleep for nervousness, and when I 
would lie down at night I’d belch up coffee and 
my heart would trouble me. It was like poison to 
me. I was thin—only weighed 125 lbs., when I 
quit coffee and began to use Postum. 

“From the first day that belching and burning 
in my stomach stopped. I could sleep as soundly | 
as anyone and, after the first month, whenever I 
met any friends they would ask me what was 
making me so fleshy and looking so well. 

“Sometimes, before I could answer quick 
enough, one of the children or my husband would 
say, ‘Why, that is what Postum is doing for her’— 
they were all so proud and glad. 

“When I recommend it to anyone I always tell 
them to follow directions in making Postum, as it 
is not good to taste if weak, but fine when it has | 
the flavor and rich brown color.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 





true, and full of human interest. 


| by mail 
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The Princess Grand. 


fret 6F-ond 
PIANOS 


are built in a large variety of refined uprights 


and grands in all the popular woods. Their 
unvarying quality, always the highest known 
to the art, has —_ them the choice of 400 
leading American Educational Institutions. 
For your own interest, consider the IVERS & 
POND before buying. Itisa reliable standard 
of value. Latest catalogue mailed on request. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 




















(? 
Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO ¢ co. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 

Name____ 

‘Za Address_— 

Learn to Stuff Birds 3"2,A™m*"*-. 


learned at home. Big Profits. Save your trophies. 
Decorate your home. We teach men, women, boys 

|. Write for Free Book today. N.W. School 
if Taxidermy, 4048 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Unies Baked Beans 
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that are not baked. 
a tin of Heinz Beans. 


‘flavor of Baked Beans. 


the nutriment. 
Heinz Baked Beans 


of the: brands sold in tins. 


snap and savor to Heinz Baked 


Sauce (Boston Style) 


(Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 
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The Name “Heinz” and the Word “Baked” On the Label 
Are Double Proof of Real Quality and Real Baking. , 


HE United States Government forbids the use 
of the word “ Baked” on the label of beans 


biscuits, under direct heat. 


That’s why they offer such perfect flavor, so much more satis- 
faction than beans that are simply boiled or steamed, as are most 


Slices of choicest pork and rich tomato sauce give added 


are four kinds to meet every taste : 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork 
* Other delicious Heinz Food Products are Heinz 


Preserves, Jellies, Tomato Ketchup, Tomato Soup, 
Peanut Butter, Spaghetti, Pure Vinegars, etc. 


drives out the excess moisture and concentrates 


‘ 
But the word “ Baked” is never omitted from * 
It’s oven-baking that develops the full, rich , 
It is oven-baking that 
' 
are baked, like pies and ##q 













Beans. There 


with PORK ano 
TOMATO SAUCE 


Varieties 
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UT through the fields and the woods 
And over the walls I have wended; , 
I have climbed the hills of view, 
And looked at the world, and descended ; 
I have come by the highway home ; 
And lo! it is ended. 


The leaves are all dead on the ground, 
Save those that the oak is keeping 

To ravel them one by one, 

And let them go scraping and creeping 
Out over the crusted snow 

When others are sleeping. 


And the dead leaves are huddled and still, 
No longer blown hither and thither; 

The last lone aster is gone; 

The flowers of the wich-hazel wither ; 

The heart is still aching to seek, 

But the feet question, ‘Whither?’ 


Ah, when, to the heart of man, 
Seemed it ever less than a treason 
To go with the drift of things, 

To yield with a grace to reason, 
And bow and accept the end 

Of a love or a season? 
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UNBROKEN CHANT. 


ERHAPS the most beautiful 
P story Mr. William T. Ellis 

has put into his book, ‘‘Men 
and Missions,’’ is the one cher- 
ished by Christians since the early 
days of the church, that tells what 
followed when news came one day 
to the reigning Roman emperor 
that his gladiators, forty in all, 
had accepted Christ, and had made profession 
of their faith in Him as their Saviour. 

The enraged emperor immediately gave 
orders that these men be required to recant. 
If they refused to do so, they were to be trans- 
ported to the loneliest spot in all the Alpine 
country of northern Italy, and there, without 
food or shelter, turned out to die. The mes- 
sage was carried to the gladiators, and to a 
man they refused to disown their Saviour. 

Guarded by a battalion of Roman soldiers 
they were taken north, and there, in the 
wildest spot to be found among the eternal 
snows of the Alps, they were turned out into 
the wintry night to die of starvation and 
exposure. | 

That night, as the officer of the guard lay 
in his tent, he was roused by a chant that 
was borne in to him upon the night winds. 
Listening, he heard: 

‘*Forty wrestlers, wrestling for Christ, ask 
of Him the victory, and claim for Him the 
crown.’’ 

He sat up and listened again. Borne to his 
ears more distinctly came the words: 

‘*Forty wrestlers, wrestling for Christ, ask 
of Him the victory, and claim for Him the 
crown. ’’ 

He began to think about the devotion of 
these men to their Leader. He knew some- 
thing of the loyalty of a Roman soldier to the 
empire, but he realized that the breast of no 
Roman soldier ever knew a devotion like this. 
As he marveled, a poor wretch came stum- 
bling through the flap of his tent, fell on his 
knees and begged permission to recant. 

The officer looked down on him, and said: 

‘*Art thou the only one of thy number that 
durst ask this?’’ 

‘*The only one.’’ 

Tearing off his cloak, the Roman officer threw 
it over the shivering wretch. 

‘*Then I will have thy place,’’ he said, and 
went out into the night. 

And the chant again arose: 

‘*Forty wrestlers, wrestling for Christ, ask 
of Him the victory, and claim for Him the 
crown. ’’ 


THE 
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THE GIFT OF EXPECTANCY. 


eS, VV row ott stood looking at the 

C row of tin cans in Aunt Cindy’s 

sunny window, each with its 

little brown stick topped by tiny 
green leaves. 

“How do you make your lemon 
verbenas grow, Aunt Cindy?” she 
asked. “I’ve worked and worked 
over mine, and I’ve never succeeded 
in slipping a single one yet.” 

“Is yo’ slip ’em in March?” the old woman 
asked. 

“In March and May and every other month in 
the year,” Virginia said, laughing. “It doesn’t 
make a bit of difference.” 

“An’ yo’ starts ’em under glass?” 

“Every time,” Virginia assured her. 

“An’ yo’ ’spects ’em to come erlong?”’ 

“Expect them to come along!” Virginia echoed. 
“Aunt Cindy, how could I, possibly? I expect 
them to die, and they never disappoint me.” 

Aunt Cindy shook her head. ‘Yo’ kin laugh, 
Miss Ferginny, honey, but there’s a heap in 
’*specting things ter grow, lemon verbenies ’special. 
I look at ’em an’ say, ‘Yo’ a mighty ornery, no- 
*count-looking little stick er wood, but yo’ ain’t 
deceivin’ me wid yo’ cireumvigeous ways! Dere 








ain’t one of dem sassy flowers down in de gyardin 


got leaves like yo’-all got, so jes’ step erlong an’ 
shake ’em out. I’s a-waitin’ fer yo’!’”’ 

“Why, Aunt Cindy,” Virginia teased, “you don’t 
mean that you use mental science on your ver- 
benas?” 

But Aunt Cindy was not to be caught. 

“Science nuffin’, chile!” she retorted. “Hit’s a 
git’—dat’s what ’tis. I’s got de gif’ of ’spectancy, 
chile—yo’ cyant do nuffin’ widout hit!” 

It was Virginia’s farewell visit to Aunt Cindy. 
A few days later, excited and ambitious, she met 
her first classes in the school that was to be 
her stepping-stone to the study and travel she 
had planned for herself. She was an eager 
teacher—almost too eager; it was hard to be 
patient with the slow pupils, and some of them 
were very slow. There was Callie Dishart, for 
instance—the girl was downright stupid! She— 
Virginia stopped with aw exclamation of dismay. 
She had taken her perplexities outdoors, and in 
her brisk walk had nearly stepped upon a child, 
huddled, sobbing, behind a clump of cedars. 

“Why, Callie!” Virginia exclaimed. 

Callie rubbed her red eyes and stumbled to her 
feet. “I—I —” she stammered. 

“Tell me,” Virginia said, gently. 

“It’s—I’m so slow!” the child cried. ‘Miss 
Deyo, last year, said 1 could do things if I’d be 
patient and not get discouraged. She—she said, 
folks are like flowers, and some take a long time 
to grow. I did learn with her, truly I did. She 
made you feel as if you could. But with you it’s— 
it’s different—and —” 

Across Virginia’s vision flitted the picture of a 
window crowded with tomato-cans, each with 
its tiny green slip. ‘“I’s got de gif’ of ’spectancy, 
chile—yo’ cyant do nuffin’ widout hit”—it seemed 
as if the words were spoken aloud. She held out 
her hand to the child. 

“Let’s try again, Callie—you and I,” she said. 
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THE MIND OF A SEA-ANEMONE. 


LMOST every visitor to the seacoast has seen 
sea-anemones growing among the rocks. At 
low tide they look like reddish-brown lumps 

on the stones; at high tide the top of the lump 
expands and waves a fringed crown about in the 
currents that are produced as the waves reach the 
rock-encirecled pool. These creatures are not 
plants, but animals, although they are rooted to 
one spot, and look as if they might be a kind of 
seaweed. Few would suspect them of possessing 
minds. 

Yet the proof of the existence of a mind in a 
sea-anemone, as in a child, lies in the fact that you 
can teach it something. It is easy to feed the sea- 
anemone by dropping a bit of animal matter, say 
a bit of crushed snail, on the expanded fringe ; the 
anemone folds itself in, and when it expands again 
the food has disappeared into the interior. ow 
various experimenters have tried dropping upon 
the fringe pieces of soft paper soaked in fish-juice, 
and these the sea-anemones at first swallow as 
readily as they would more nourishing material. 
But after a few experiences of this sort, the animal 
no longer swallows the paper ball, but allows it to 





float unheeded off the tentacles. On the other 
hand, it seizes a bit of real food as eagerly as ever. 

Some of the men who first made this experiment 
with the sea-anemone thought its conduct might 


be due to fatigue. The paper soaked in fish- 


juice, they argued, does not excite the animal as 
strongly as actual fish-meat does, and when the 
sea-anemone is fatigued by the repeated act of 
swallowing, it required the stimulus of real meat 
to provoke it to activity. 
ome. English observers, however, have shown 
that this is not the true explanation. They fed the 
sea-anemone paper soaked in food juice once 
7 twenty-four hours. This gave the animal 
lenty of time to rest between its swallowing exer- 
ions. After somewhat less than a week, the sea- 
anemone refused to have anything more to do with 
the imitation food, although it took the genuine 
thing eagerly. It really appeared to have learned 
the difference. 

Moreover, some of the earlier experimenters 
found that when one part of the fringe of tentacles 
had been educated, they could deceive another 
part of the fringe as easily as ever. This would 
seem to mean that if the animal has a mind at 
all, it must have different minds for its different 
yarts. But the English scientists, Fleure and 

alton, found that the learning of one part of the 
fringe did affect the other parts, although the effect 
was transferred rather slowly from one part of the 
animal to another. The untrained portions of the 
fringe would accept the imitation food once or 
twice after the trained portions had refused it; 
but after that no part of the animal would take 
the paper balls. The whole sea-anemone had been 
educated. It forgot, however, after six or ten days. 
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FLATTERING THE DONKEY. 


OME American tourists were passing through 
S one of the narrow streets of Naples, under the 

guidance of a snappy-eyed, curly-haired son 
of Magna Grecia, Pietro by name. Suddenly the 
noise of shouts and blows assailed their ears; 
there at the turn of the street, where a rather 
sharp grade began, they saw a little cart, loaded 
with empty wine-barrels, and drawn—or rather 
not drawn—by a little gray donkey. 


The donkey had made up his mind that he would 
go no farther that day, and not all the cries and 
exhortations of his ragged owner, augmented by 
the shouts of a score or two of the neighbors, and 
emphasized bya rain of blows from a stout cudgel, 
produced the slightest effect upon him. 

Then suddenly the driver leaped from his seat 
on the cart, ran to the donkey’s head, pulled one 
of his long, silky ears wide open, and seemed to 
blow into it. On the instant the stubbornness of 
the little animal vanished. He tucked his agile 
legs under him and started up the hill, so fast that 
the man had no little difficulty in scrambling up on 
his wine-barrels again. 

“What does that mean, Pietro?” asked one of 
the Americans, for they had learned that there was 
nothing in Naples that Pietro could not explain. 
“Why did the man blow in the donkey’s ear?” 

“He didn’t, signora,” replied Pietro, making 





oe play with fingers and shoulders. “He 
whis ’ 


ed words in the beast’s ear.’ 
“What words, do you know, Pietro?” 

“Assuredly. The donkey, as you know, thinks 
he was in the holy stable at Bethlehem when Christ 
was born. He was not really there; it was an ass 
that was there with the ox. But the donkey likes 
to think that it was he. So when it is necessary to 
put a Cuney in good humor, as you saw, you 
whisper in his ear, ‘I know you were there in the 
stable, little one,’ and it pleases the beast, so that 
he will do whatever you will.’”’ 

The Americans looked at one another, too polite 
to smile at this naive superstition, but far too wise, 
of course, to do anything else than smile at it. 

Nevertheless, the donkey did stop balking! 


THE GOOP OLDS 


HE most remarkable firm I know 
Is Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham & Show: 

A versatile firm that won’t confine 
Its arts and crafts to a single line, 
But wherever there’s money in sight, or fame, 
The firm is up and after the same ; 
And often as not it takes the prize 
Away from the clever and good and wise. 
(“And that’s the way that the prize should go!” 
Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham & Show.) 


They’ll act your drama, or paint the scenes, 
Or write you poems, or sketch marines, 

Or take your lawsuit and win—maybe! 

Or operate on you for housemaid’s knee ; 
They’ll pass you laws of the latest brand, 
Command your army or lead your band; 

In fact, they’re willing to undertake 

A bridge, a book, or a wedding-cake. 

(“Or anything anywhere—high or low!” 
Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham & Show. ) 


But though the firm is extremely old,— 

* Runs back to Adam,—or so I’m told,— 
It’s only fair to the young to state 
That none of its products are classed as great. 
It’s tricky, eager, and shrewd, and fast, 
But somehow or other its makes don’t last ; 
And all that is oldest and best on earth 
Bears the stamp of the partners Work & Worth. 
(“But our way’s better; it’s not so slow,” 
Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham & Show.) 
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THEIR MORNING PAPER. 


“ ELLO, Sam!” called Joe Morrell, genially, 

H from behind a barrier of soap- boxes, 

erowned with a cornice of tomato-cans. 
“What’s the article this time?” 


“Nothin’, Joe, nothin’; that is, nothin’ in the way 
o’ groceries,” responded Samuel Fynes, hastily. 
“I jest dropped in, casual, thinkin’ if your copy 0’ 
the Mornin’ Herald was still lyin’ round —” 

“Soiry, Sam, but it ain’t,” broke in Joe. “Cy 
Davis took it home to his girl—the one that’s bed- 
rid. She reads a lot.” ; 

“His girl?’’ echoed Sam, tragically. ‘“O girls! 
girls! O women, women! What’s the world 
a-comin’ to?”’ 

Joe slapped the flour from his hands, and came 
inquiringly round the barrier. ‘‘Pretty good world, 
I call it—and women ain’t so bad, and girls are 
most — = , Which isn’t to say a man can’t 
endure ’em without weepin’,’’ he remarked, cheer- 
fully. “What’s ailin’ P hy anyways? Looks like 
you had a grouch on, Sam.” 

“Grouch?” repeated Sam, reproachfully. “And 
me that mild and easy-goin’ an’ amiable I don’t 
even assert my — r ghts as a man in my own 

0 — 


oe, with dawning enlightenment. 
“Ah! Um! Umph! How’s Eliza?” 

“Eliza, when I see her last, was well and vigor- 
ous,” replied Sam, with dignity. “Not that when 
I say-vigorous I mean active, because I don’t. 
She was settin’ comf’table in a rockin’-chair, readin’ 
politics in the mornin’ paper. Politics! Eliza’s a 
woman of more’n common abilities, an’ I don’t 
say she can’t understand ’em, but 1 do say—what’s 
the world a-comin’ to?” 

“Eliza preparin’ for the ballot, likely?” inquired 
Joe, smiling. 

“‘That’s what she says,” assented Sam, with 
deepening gloom. ‘She says it’s bound to come, 
an’ she’s bound to be ready for it. Lain’t objectin’ ; 
but when it comes to preémptin’ fust read o’ my 
paper, right in the middle o’ the campaign, an’ 
arguin’ that it’s her turn, an’ I ain’t no right to 
complain, because I’ve it fust for thutty 
== man ain’t a grouch if he doos get 


“‘Looks to me as if you’d have to subscribe for 
another copy,” suggested Joe, chuckling; for Sam 
Fynes was known to be close-fisted. 

“T won’t!” shouted Sam. “One copy’s been 
enough for two for thutty years, an’ by thunder 
it’s going to stay enough! An’ I’m goin’ to keep 
fust read, too; only Eliza was so cool and suddint 
she kind 0’ took me by surprise. I grabbed the 
sportin’ page, —-, at that, before I thought o’ 
comin’ over here. Got it in my —- now. Say, 
I wonder if the Red Sox —” But Sam’s jaw fell 
open, and he glared fiercely at the sheet unfolded 
on hisknee. “ ‘Fashion Supplement!’ ” he cried, in 
tones between a roar and a wail. ‘Now, what do 
ye think 0’ that, Joe? My wife to home absorbin’ 
—_ to beat the band, and me havin’ to sneak 

he baseball news like a meechin’ small boy, an’ 

when I’ve snuck it, it turns out to be the ‘Fashion 
—_ Consarn ye, Joe, what ye laughin’ 
al 


“T ain’t laughin’,” gasped Joe. “I’m only won- 
derin’ how you’ll have your new suit, Sam—pan- 
niers an’ a chiffon tunic or hobble an’ a peek- 
a-boo yoke?” 
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A NIGHT INSIDE A GLACIER. 


LTHOUGH the experienced mountaineer does 
not consider Mont Blanc, for all its height, 


particularly dangerous to ascend, he may | delightful at last.” 


come face to face upon its slopes with situations 
that call forth his utmost courage and skill. It is 
such a situation that Mr. Frederick Chamberlin 
describes in the Wide World Magazine. Late in 
the afternoon of one September day, after a suc- 
cessful climb, he was cheerfully descending the 
snow slope of the mountain. 


Suddenly I found myself in front of a partic- 
wlarly nasty sérac, or ice-ridge that gave very 
little foothold. The surface was not broken and 
crumbly, but just smooth, treacherous ice. How- 
ever, I was not Poing to be daunted; so I wormed 
ny way up, and was about to descend the other 
side, when without warning my feet shot from 
under me, and I started careering down the slope 
at breakneck speed. Down I slid, straight through 





a funnel-shaped hole intoa tly formed crevasse. 
brought up sharply inst a small bar_of-ice, 

that only just preven me from contaiuing my 

headlong career into a paping ehasm below. 

For a few seconds Lay half-stunned; then I 
mney got on my feet, felt my body all over to 
see that no bones had been broken, and looked 
round for my ice-ax, but that had Seaqpenned. 

I saw a slight crack in the surface of one of the 
sides, and I tried to draw myself up, but my fin- 
gers could not get a firm hold in the slippery ice 
and I was soon forced to ee that up. Then i 
tried lying flat on my back in the funnel through 
which I had entered my prison, and firmly planting 
my knees against its sloping roof, endeavored to 
work myself back. Here, too, I failed. Being by 
this time eo desperate, I took out my little 

e to try to cut steps in the slope. y 
stiff, torn fingers let the knife slip at the first 
attempt, and although I groped about for a long 
time, iled to recover it. 

My last chance had gone with the knife! The 
darkness, creeping on and enveloping everything, 
the dead silence, the bitter cold were all beginning 
to take effect, and I groaned at the prospect of the 
long night in front of me. I dared not lean too 
far bac , for that slender bar of ice might give 
way; I could neither lie down nor stand up 
straight. I called out loudly at intervals, but the 
sound was stifled by the overhanging walls. 

Soon it was pitch-dark, and to while away the 
time and keep my spirits up, I loudly sang a pop- 
ular American song. But soon my thoughts became 
gloomy again. There was no sound but an eer 
drip! drip! down below ; and sometimes the grind- 
ing, tearing, booming collapse of a whole sérac 
would set my nerves aquivering. Ishivered inces- 
pan! for | was wet through from constant contact 
with the ice, and the night seemed interminable. 

When I was on the point of utter collapse, the 
first gray daylight mercifully began to filter into 
my prison. ow [I must make my last desperate 
attempt to escape. 

As a forlorn hope, I looked about again for m 
knife. My eyes caught a glint on a fan-shape 
piece of ice, and there, just over the dark chasm, 
where providentially it had fallen the night before 
I spied it. Determined not to lose again, 
attached it to on | wrist by a piece of string, and 
started digging at the steep ice slope. Snap! went 
the big blade, and my heart fell. 

With the small blade I continued scraping away, 
taking infinite care. Three and a half hours I 
slaved in the ice-cavern, and then was able to 
crawl up, digging my toes in at every step, till I 
could draw myself up into comparative safety on 
the ledge above. I lay there, gasping, for a few 
seconds; then, taking the greatest precautions all 
the while, I passed between the remaining crev- 
oa, and at last descended safely to the firm 
rocks. 
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THE EMPRESS’S PROMISE. 


N English gentleman who owns a fine estate 

A on the coast of Spain once told the following 

charming story of the late Empress of Aus- 

tria to a writer who communicated it to the New 
York Observer : 


In the sprin 
on Mr. D., an 
understanding that he propose 
season in England, greatly 
desired to rent his house. 
Mr. D. replied that he 
should feel highly honored 
if her majesty would con- 
sent to occupy it for the 
summer. 

When he returned with 
his family in the autumn, 
a note came from the em- 
press, saying that she 
would pass through Jerez 
on a certain day, and de- 
sired to breakfast with 
them. Her majesty ex- 

ressed her indebtedness 

the D.’s. for a delightful 
summer, and begge: 
she be allowed to make them some compensation ; 
but the offer was gracefully refused. At length 
the ——— said: 
_ “Is there nothing I can do to show my apprecia- 
tion of your kindness and courtesy?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. D., “if on your majesty’s 
return to Vienna you will send me a small photo- 
graph with your r= h, I shall be honored in 
ts possession, and I shall value it very highly.” 

Several months passed without the appearance 
of the promised , and both Mr. and Mrs. 
D. rather unwillingly arrived at the conclusion 
that the illustrious lady had entirely forgotten 
them. But at last an enormous Ce oy Bee 
arrived from Vienna. Itcontained a finely framed 
full-length oil-painting of the empress, the work 
of the Austrian court painter, one of the most 
famous artists of Europe. 


of 1892 the Austrian consul called 
said that the Empress Elizabeth, 
to spend the 
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AN ACQUIRED TASTE. 


ICHARD Wilson, the English landscape- 
R painter, was not of a pliant disposition ; con- 

scious of his own merits, he disdained to 
humble himself to those who measure men by rank 
and value them by pounds. But as is shown by 
this pretty story told in ““Walnuts and Wine,” 
Wilson’s friends liked him no less for his brusque 
manner: 


Goldsmith, Sterne, Wilson and Doctor Johnson 
were assembled at Garrick’s house with a party 
of ladies for supper. 

“We were very lively at your expense indeed, 
entlemen,” said Mrs. Garrick, rallying them for 
iaving arrived late. “To punish you for not obey- 

ing our summons, the ladies likened you all to 
plants and fruits and flowers.” 

“Pray let us hear,” said Wilson. ‘Doubtless I 
come in for a one of laurel.” 

“No, sir,” said the pretty, lively lady, ‘“‘you are 
wrong.” 

“For rue, perchance,” said he. 

“No, sir; guess again.” 

“Why, I am dubbed bitter enough; perhaps a 
crab,” said he, “for that man” (pointing to Gar- 
rick) “has dubbed me Sour Dick.” _ : 

“Guess again,” said Mrs. Garrick, laughing. 
“Will you give it up?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Why, then, sir, you are likened to olives. 
will you dare to inquire further?” 

“Let me see,” said Wilson, with all eyes upon 
him. ‘‘Well, then, my dear, out with it! I dare.” 
“Then know, sir,” said she, rising and curtsyin 
most gravely, “Mr. Wilson is rough to the taste a 
first, tolerable by a little longer acquaintance, and 


Now, 


& 


A SAD STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


HE bishop of a Western diocese wrote to a 
bookseller in New York for a book called 
“New and Contrite Hearts.” 


After a time he received a stal from the 

bookseller, saying, ““We have no ‘New and Contrite 
Hearts’ in the store; neither are there any to be 
found in New York.” 
_ The Western prelate took great delight in send- 
ing the postal to the Bishop of New York, and 
p> ling attention to the lamentable state of his 
diocese. 
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DOWN ON SLEEPY STREET 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELIZABETH RHEEM STONER 
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BETTY’S RIPPLE. 


BY AGNES CAIRNS POHLMANN. 


ETTY dropped a pebble into the pond. 
B Little circles formed and spread until they 
reached the opposite shere. 

Betty watched the ripples and began to wish. 

‘*T wish,’’ she said, ‘‘that I might do some- 
thing to make a ripple that would go away off, 
past this little old farm where I’ve always 
lived, past our state, even to the edge of our 
country. ’’ 

Then she laughed, and ran up to the house. 
Soon she came out with a small gaily colored 
basket on her arm. 

This basket had been woven for Betty by a 
little crippled Indian boy who lived on the 
Indian reservation, two miles above Betty’s 
home. 

Many times Betty’s mother had sent her with 
loaves of fresh bread and with butter and milk 
for the little Indian, who lay upon a cot all 
day long, and Betty was filled with sympathy 
for the boy who could never walk, run or play. 

Betty’s visits were bright spots in this boy’s 
life, and in return for her many kindnesses he 
had woven for her a gay little basket. 

Betty loved it and counted it as one of her 
treasures. To-day she intended to fill it with 
berries. 

She soon reached the berry patch beside the 
railroad-track. She lined her basket with the 
leaves that were still wet with dew, and began 
to pick the berries. 

Just as her basket was filled, she heard the 
whistle of a train, and hurried down the 
track to the water-tank, where the train often 
stopped. 

To Betty the stopping of a train was always 
a great event. Sometimes it was a passenger- 
train with its load of people looking from 
the windows; sometimes it was a cattle-train. 
To-day it was a long train of parlor-cars that 
stopped at the water-tank. 

Betty saw a man step down from the train. 
He glanced hastily about, and then quickly 
gathered some of the wild flowers growing near 
the track. 

Betty saw him hold them up to one of the 
windows, and then she noticed for the first 
time that a pale little girl was looking out 
smilingly at the man. 

She could not resist the impulse to go nearer, 
and as she came near the window, the girl saw 
her, and smiled in a friendly way. 

There was a look of suffering in the girl’s 
face that reminded Betty of the little crippled 
Indian boy. 

Then she remembered her basket of berries ; 
she hurried to the window and held them up 
to the little girl. 

The man turned back, and Betty exclaimed, 
“*T wish to give them to her! Please let me 
give them to her!’’ 

The man hesitated an instant, then with a 
bow and smile that Betty thought were quite 
wonderful, he accepted the offering and passed 
it up through the window to his daughter. 

‘*Please empty them, Adele,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
pass the basket back.’’ But Betty cried eagerly : 

*‘Oh, please don’t! They are so much nicer 
in the basket, and the Indian boy can make 
me another. ’’ 

‘*Who is the boy?’’ the gentleman asked, 
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and then Betty told them about her little 
Indian friend, and assured them that he would 
be glad she had given her basket to the little 
girl, because he was sick, too, and would 
understand. 

‘*Please thank him for me, won’t you?’’ 
called Adele from the window, ‘‘and won’t 
you tell me your name, so that I can write you 
a letter from San Francisco to tell you how 
much I enjoyed the berries ?’’ 

At the mention of San Francisco, Betty’s 
eyes opened wide in wonder. ‘‘Oh, I should 
love to have a letter from so far!’’ she said. 





Adele told her that she would be glad to 
write to any one who had been so kind to her. 
Then the man wrote Betty’s name and address. 
The whistle blew and the long train slowly 
moved away. 

Betty gazed after it until it finally disap- 
peared; it reminded her of the ripples that 
her pebble had made on the surface of the 
pond. With a satisfied smile, she said, ‘‘I 
believe I have made a ripple, after all, that 
will go right to the edge of our country; and 
better than that, it will start a ripple that 
will come back to me!’’ 


PORES rs 
THE TEACHER’S DESK. 


BY MATILDA YOUNG GOLDING. 


Teacher has a top desk drawer, 
Do you Know what it is for? 
Every time we play with things, 
Marbles, tops or little strings, 
She stops teaching and says, “Come.” 
While we sit so sad and dumb, 
Till Bob's top is off the floor, 

And put away in that top drawer. 
Once Ted's baseball went inside. 
Teddy's brave, but then he cried. 
But at recess-time, or four, 

If we stand about the' door, 





And wash the blackboards good and clean, 
She seems to know just what we mean. 
Then she gives us back our things, 
Marbles, tops and little strings, 

If we've earned them, being good, 
That's the way it's understood. 

Then she talks of bears and things, 
And of woodchucks or birds’ wings, 
And the good times that we've had, 

Till it does not seem so bad. 

And we like her — what is more, 

We even like her top desk drawer! 





BABY BEAR’S PARTY. 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


ABY Bear loved the birds, and so Mother 
B Bear was not much surprised when Baby 
Bear dropped his wee porridge spoon at 
the breakfast-table, and said in a shrill voice: 

‘**Let’s invite all the birds to a party!’’ 

‘*We will give the party to-morrow,’’ said 
Mother Bear. ‘‘But what shall we offer the 
birds to eat?’’ 

‘*Blackberries and honey,’’ replied Father 
Bear. 

**Once I saw a robin eat a wiggly worm!’’ 
said Baby Bear. 

“*T’ll tell you what we better do, Father 
Bear,’’ said Mother Bear. ‘You take a walk 
round the edge of the woods and find out what 
the birds like best to eat.’’ 

Father Bear set out gaily enough, but he 
came back looking sad and discouraged. 

‘*We can’t have the party!’’ he said. ‘‘I 
have been asking questions, and what do you 
suppose I have learned? The robins eat 
worms, and they eat so many that we couldn’t 
dig enough to satisfy one robin!’’ 

‘*Then suppose we give a little party, and 
invite only catbirds?’’ said Mother Bear. 

**Catbirds!’’ exclaimed Father Bear, in a 
big, gruff voice. ‘‘Catbirds eat grasshoppers 
—thirty grasshoppers at a time! You can’t 
buy jumping grasshoppers by the quart.’’ 

‘* How about the handsome kingbirds? ’’ 
asked Mother Bear. 

**Kingbirds must have gadflies,’’ grumbled 
Father Bear, ‘‘gadflies by the peck !’’ 

‘* How about the swallows?’’ questioned 
Mother Bear. She had noticed that Baby Bear 
was winking hard to keep back the tears. 

‘*Swallows must have flies!’’ roared Father 
Bear, for he was all out of patience. ‘And 
spotted squash-beetles! I’d look well stooping 
over in our garden five or six hours trying to 
catch squash-beetles for company !’’ 

‘*We might ask chickadees, ’’ ventured Mother 
Bear. She saw two big tears rolling down 
Baby Bear’s cheeks, and that is why she men- 
tioned chickadees. ‘‘They like crumbs.’’ 

‘*‘One chickadee,’’ said Father Bear, in gen- 
tler tones, ‘‘would much prefer five thousand 
five hundred and fifty canker-worm eggs in a 
day. I think we’ll not invite chickadees !’’ 

‘*Cedar birds?’’ murmured Mother Bear. 

‘*Cedar birds dine on caterpillars. We could 
fill the wash-tubs, I suppose, and pass them 
round ! 

‘*Blackbirds spend half their lives chasing 
insects and eating weed seeds. Our old friend 
pheebe-bird works for the farmers. She eats 
weevils that spoil wheat and peas and beans. 
The wood-pewees eat house-flies. Woodpeckers 
and meadow-larks, hawks and all owls have 
strange appetites !’’ 

Baby Bear covered his face and wailed. 

This would be a sad story if it ended here, 
but it does not. 

The birds loved Baby Bear, and when they 
found out why he cried so loud, they came in 
flocks to comfort him. 

After that, when Baby Bear awoke, he 
always saw hundreds of birds in the garden 
searching for bugs, worms and grasshoppers. 

And that is the reason why the Three Bears 
have such a wonderful garden. 
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| try to interview the old soldier. 


| Say. 
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The Harvester 


By Gene Stratton-Porter. 


“Big 1” Offer. The Harvester given, 
post-paid, to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription sent us 
between October 1, 1912, and October 1, 
1913. See Conditions, page 590, in The 
Companion of October 24. Price of The 

Harvester $1.50, post-paid. 





“Big 1” 
Offer 





RS. PORTER has lavished upon 

this unique story all the wealth of 
nature lore and nature love from her 
years of patient, enthusiastic study. 
** The Harvester,’? David Langston, is 
a man of the woods and fields, who 
draws his living from the prodigal hand 
of Mother Nature herself—selling the 
medicinal roots and herbs and barks, 
the wild mushrooms, and so on, which 
are his for the gathering. If the book 
had nothing in it but the splendid 
figure of this man, with his sure grip 
on life, his superb optimism, and his 
almost miraculous knowledge of nature 
secrets, it would be notable. But 
when the Girl comes to his ‘* Medicine 
Woods,’’ and the Harvester’s whole, 
sound, healthy, large outdoor being 
realizes that this is the highest point of 
life which has come to him— there 
begins a romance, troubled and inter- 
rupted, yet of the rarest idyllic quality. 
And the tale of how happiness finally 
evolves from the tangle, because of the 
very qualities which made David a man 
in a thousand, will prove even more ab- 
sorbing than the author’s former stories. 
The book is beautifully bound, has 
decorated wrapper and lining pages, 
and full-page illustrations in color, 


| 
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| brusquely denied to me. 


| eray, “I alone! 


INTERVIEWING SHERMAN. 
ENERAL Sherman so disliked reporters that 
there was likely to be an outbreak of invec- 
tive when one of the tribe had the temerity to 
In “ Bygone 
Days in Chicago,” the author, Mr. F. F. Cook, 
tells of his attempt to secure the manuscript of a 
speech the general was to deliver at a Grand Army 
reunion. 
Sherman had arrived in town a day or two before 


| the reunion, as he was to deliver the address of 


welcome. It occurred to me that it would be a 
good plan to see him and ask leave to make a copy 
of his speech. I had heard that he was no lover 
of the newspaper men; but it was fair to suppose 
that his hostility was confined to meddlesome 
army correspondents, and so I went blithely over 
to the Tremont, sent in my card, and was duly 
ushered into the lion’s den. The famous marcher 
was alone, and as the day was frosty, he was jaun- 
tily holding up-his coat-tails so as to get the full 
effect ofa te fire. 

“Well, sir, I see by this card that you are a news- 
iy er man,” was his amiable greeting. “What is 
t that you want?” 

“1 called to ask if you have an extra copy of your 
address of welcome, or would permit me to make 
one for the Tribune?” was the reply. 

“Young man, | have but one copy, and that does 
not go out of my possession until I have had my 
“But —” : 

“Stop right there. There are no buts in this 
thing. If you got your hands on my manuscript, 
I should probably never see it again, and very 
likely you would publish it ahead of time. I don’t 
trust newspaper men. I have had too much expe- 
rience with them.” ways 

There may be occasions when the pen is mightier 
than the sword, but this was distinctly not one of 
them; and I lost little time in retreating to a safer 
position. ag 

However, no one eares to be drubbed vicariously ; 
and such is the evil effect of giving even a fairly 

ood dog a bad name, that, because a Son of 

hunder took the news scout’s depravity for 
granted, the latter came near turning out as bad 
as the general suspected him to be. The tempta- 
tion cdme on the night of the grand reunion. I was 
in charge of the reporters assigned by the Tribune 
to the meeting, and I had permission to go behind 
the scenes. 

My enemy was early on hand, and from a posi- 


| tion in the wings extended a welcome to his old 
| officers as they came up to meet him. While I was 


busy taking notes of his sallies, a stray glance at 
the floor revealed a roll of paper a yard or more 
from Tecumseh’s heels. A step, and I found in 
my hands the very address that had been so 
a up to the gen- 

eral, I handed him the paper with the remark, 
“General Sherman, I take pleasure in returning 
the manuscript that you so kindly let me copy.” 

“What’s that? I let nobody have my manu- 
script”—and this with a look that had the glint of 
a line of bayonets. “‘Are you the reporter who 
asked for it?” 

I ane yA acknowledged my guilt, then added, 
“T found this on the floor.” 

Quickly his hands went to his coat-tails. Then 
he snatched the roll from my hand, glanced at it, 

ave me a look which, if less piercing than the 
first, conveyed volumes of suspicion, growled a 
“Much obliged!” faced about, and a moment later 
stepped from the wings to receive the welcoming 
plaudits of the great assemblage. 
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SAVED BY A HORSE. 


AMDANIE, an Arab horse owned by Pierre 
Ponafidine during his travels in the Moslem 


East, was a universal favorite on account of his | 


docility and intelligence. Mr. Ponafidine says, in 
“Life in the Moslem East,” that it was a pretty 
sight to see him tease his groom when the man 
was cleaning the stables. With his teeth he would 
slyly undo the man’s belt, extract his handkerchief 
from the capacious Arab pocket, or take off his 
groom’s hat and hold it in his teeth high up almost 
out of reach. 


Another time he showed an almost human under- 
standing. Mrs. Ponafidine was riding him. We 


| were returning from a ride one evening, and as 


we entered the town, we had to pass through an 
archway and then turn sharply into a narrow lane. 


| Just as we entered the arch, with my wife leading 


the party, a band of children came racing down the 
lane, and one after the other, as they turned the 
corner, they ran into Hamdanie, who was cantering 
and, as usual, prancing. 

I turned cold with horror as I foresaw the awful 
accident that seemed unavoidable. The wise 
creature understood the danger as well as I did, 
and in a second aapes short and threw himself 
back, sitting literally like a dog on his haunches 


| with fore legs well spread, receiving one after 


another the children, who ran full into his arms, 
as it were. Hard as the ition was for horse 
and rider, he kept it up until the last child had run 
round the corner into him. The little ones picked 


themselves up, quite unconscious of the fate from | 


which the horse’s kindness had saved them. 
® © 


A DELIGHTFUL DINNER PARTY. 


HACKERAY liked to dine alone at the Star 
and Garter, a famous hostelry in Richmond, 
near London. Mr. Harry Furniss, whose fame as 
an illustrator is international, in speaking of this 
peculiarity of the novelist, said: 
An old acquaintance of mine, Sir James O’ Dowd, 
a great friend of Thackeray’s, told me that Thack- 
=, often drove all alone to the Star and Garter 
and went solemnly through an elaborate course 


| dinner, and returned to town in his carriage, still 
| in solitary state. 
| one evening at the Star anc 


O’ Dowd Sapnenes to be dining 

Garter in another 

room, and strolling into the larger one, came 

across Thackeray, screened off from the other 
diners, and just finishing his elaborate repast. 

“Well, Thackeray,” he said, “you are an extraor- 


| dinary man—here all alone, when you must have 


known any or all of us would have kept you com- 
pany.” 

Ril alone! My dear O’Dowd,” cried Thack- 
Why, I have had the best of com- 
yanions a man could entertain. Becky has just 
eft, and Pendennis, Colonel Newcome and I have 
had a delightful evening. The colonel has not had 
such a jolly tuck-in for years.” 


* ¢ 


THE UNPADDED PAT. 


OTHER could not understand why Jimmy 
should openly declare he ‘“couldn’t bear” 
Great-Aunt Maria. 
“When she is always so nice to you,” re- 
ue mother, “and always pats you on the 
read!” 
‘‘Huh—with her knuckles!” scoffed Jimmy. 


LIFE LONG SUFFERING 
FROM SKIN TROUBLES 
Skin sufferers! Do you realize that to go through 
life tortured and disfigured by itehing, burning, scaly 
and crusted eczemas and other skin and scalp humors 
is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? Itissimplya 
question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 
Cuticura soap and Cuticura ointment are undoubtedly 


| such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- | 


| disputed success throughout the world. They afford any 


| the usual methods fail. Cutieura soap and ointment 
| are sold wherever civilization has penetrated. A liberal 


| sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free. | 


| Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 


Print your own cards, circulars, 
oney book, newspaper. PRESS §5, lar- 














ger $18, Rotary $60. All easy, rules 
sent. Print for others, big profit. 
Write factory for press catalog, 


TYPE, cards, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO.,Meriden, Conn. 


GARAGES 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


- 4 Easy to putup. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
S latest illustrated catalog. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 244-294 Eg¢l Ave.,Ciaciasati.0. 
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FIREPROOF 
STEEL 













Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. 
Worn over the diaper these dainty 
little garments will protect the 
clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. ade from OMO Sanitary 
Sheeting, which is soft, white, odor- 
less and absolutely waterproof. 
Plain or lace trimmed 25c to $1.00. 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
At your dealer’s 


The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 0, Middletown, Conn. 
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WIZARD 
REPEATING 





charges by pulling the t m 

quid. No 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when | 49¢ ina pt She leney-ordet Bg es cules. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Girls of all ages 
love to make things. J 
Modelling with Plasticine x 4 
is not only clean and easy, but \ 

a source of infinite delight and \ 
benefit. It develops artistic sense and 
accuracy of observation; encourages the 
use of both hands and all the fingers. 


HARBUTT'S 
PLASTICINE 


requires no water, is always plastic and ready for 
use. Various sized outfits with complete directions 
for modelling, designing, building, etc. 
Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet and list of 
dealers near you. 


The Embossing Co., 64 Liberty St., Albany, N.Y. 
Makers of Toys that Teach 


STAMMER 


rial lesson with good advice, explaining my p ical m 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
ide Street Detroit, Mich. 















GEORGE ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide 











are lower than ‘ore. 








Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Furnace or Gas Stove Catalog 
on request. 





Get the real facts of the Kalamazoo offer— 
the $5 to $40 saving—the $100,000 Bank Bond 
Guarantee— shipment made the day order arrives. 
Learn about the new glass oven door ranges—and 
other Kalamazoo improvements though prices 


Write for Free Book with stove facts and stove 
secrets. Ask for Catalog No. 263. Mention this paper. 


400 FREE ROOK « 
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THE INDOOR BOOK 
THE ELECTRICITY BOOK 
THE MACHINERY BOOK 
well as profit to himself, 
along lines which will enable him to 
















HARPER & twentieth-century living. 


BROTHERS 
Franklin 
Square, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me, all charges prepaid, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S LIBRARY, Six Vol- 
umes, Cloth Binding, subject to 
ten days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription to both HARPER'S 
MAGAZINEand HARPER'S BAZAR 
for one year, for which I inclose $1.00 
and agree to send you $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $12.00, is paid, if 
the books are accepted by me. oC. 


MADER... ccccccvccccscccvesceccessecss 





ADDRESS... cccccccccced Poccccreccoovece 


Harper’s 
Young People’s Library 
Indoors and Out 








These are some of the things that the boy is taught to make 


These six volumes will show your boy how his leisure time may be spent with pleasure as 
e They are designed to give him self-reliance by encouraging him to 
think and act for himself —to Soong ny ta ingenuity and his practica ability to do things 

ve fun in the doing —to arouse his interest in the 
wonders of the world around him and to equip him to deal efficiently with his 
own specific problems later on—to equip him for the strenuous struggle of 


In the various fields of endeavor, the next half-century will be full of won- 
derful advances. This makes it more than ever essential that a boy should 
ne acquainted with the principles and present conditions of science 
—the development in mechanics, electricity, aeronautics, ete., which are 
being applied more and more closely to the work of every-day life and 
which have already come to have a place in the sports and pastimes 
of the wide-awake youth. The entire future of your boy may 
— upon this fundamental knowledge. 
p it within his reach. 
The books are strongly and handsomely bound, having in 
mind possible rough usage. 
copper-faced type, and contain about seven hundred illustra- 
tions and working diagrams thoroughly explaining the text. 
With these books you will receive, at no additional 
cost, a year’s subscription to Harper’s Magazine and Har- 
per’s Bazar, or, Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Bazar. 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK 
CAMPING and SCOUTING 
THE BOATING BOOK 


It is your privilege to 


They are printed from a new 
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Read U.S. Army Board 


NLY wearers of narrow, pointed shoes 
have bent foot-bones like this X-ray 
photo. 

The United States Army Board has 
found that such feet cause a loss of 20% 
in the soldiers’ efficiency. And the 
Board has recommended to the War 
Department a shoe of the Educator type. 
Write us for New York Sun’s interest- 
ing story of this 4-year investigation. 

Educatored children, like barefoot “‘tads,”’ 
never have feet blemishes. Educatored grown- 
ups can feel their toe-bones straightening 
out in relief. 

While “ good sense” in shape, Educators 
look so good they make you “ proud to pass 
a mirror.” 

Remember, Educator is branded on sole of 
every genuine Educator Shoe. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep Educators, send for catalogue 
and we'll see that you geta pair. Prices from 
$1.35 for Infants’ to $5.50 for Men's specials. 

We also make the famous All America and 
Signet shoes for men, and Mayfair for women. 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 


TRADE MARK REG 












“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


**Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


(5OOPER’ 





REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
BENNINGTON. 


“Spring Needle” Knit 





"4 r Vermont. 


The New Patented 
Closed Crotch Union Suit 


Mfd. under Lic. No. 973200 issued to 
Cooper Underwear Co., Kenoska, Wis. 


Is the Only Underwear for Men That 
Gives Absolute Comfort, Perfect 
Fit, Longest Wear and De Luxe Style 


For Cooper of Bennington, Vt., makes the only 
machines that can knit the Spring-Needle Fabric—the 
fabrie that yields on pressure and returns, like an 
elastic, just so soon as pressure ceases. Therefore, 
Cooper’s Spring-Needle Knit Closed Crotch Union 
Suits always fit comfortably whether you are standing 


erect, sitting, walking, stooping, horseback riding, | 


golfing, rowing, in any and all positions. 

No open edges in the crotch; opening front and 
back independent of each other. Single piece crotch 
without buttons. Impossible to gap, or roll into un- 
comfortable folds in crotch. 

To this add the Cooper Spring-Needle Knit Fabric, 
the Cooper quality of material, workmanship, finish 
and fit and you have the Union Suit that is a revelation 
in comfort, style and wear. 

Union Suits from $1.59 to 
$5.00 each. Shirts anddrawers 
50 each. Both 
two-piece suits 
are made in all the various 
sizes, styles, weights and 
colors. igh class dealers 
earry them. Sample of Fab- 
rie and Booklet on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., BENNINGTON. VT. 
A. J. Cooper, ident. 
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LOOKING “AMERICAN.” 


Old World, to adopt the cust and f. 





ludicrous or pathetic efforts to improve his per- 
sonal appearance. In “Through the Mill,” Mr. 
F. K. Browne (Al Priddy) gives an amusing 
account of his own attempts when a lad of twelve 
to look “American.” 


work who had an inordinate desire for ornament 
brought out my own insufficiencies. 


my purchase of a ten-cent celluloid rose which 
had a “yy sponge in its heart, This sponge 
could filled again when the scent had evapo- 
rated. 1 had a ten-cent bottle of jockey-club for 
this purpose, the contents of which I spilled over 
my handkerchiefs and clothes, and went to the 
mill leaving a perfumed trail behind me. _ 

Since I could not swagger in such glaring and 
costly shirts as some wore, I bought from a faker, 
one Saturday night, a wonderful adjustable shirt- 
bosom for ten cents! It permitted the wearer 
to change the pattern of his shirt-bosom twelve 
times, and the patterns ranged all the way from 
a sober ministerial whi through innocent and 
inoffensive tints and checks, till they reached the 
vivid, startling stripes and dots of the “sporting 
man’’! 

These marvelous effects were very simply 
brought about. The Magic Bosom, as it was 
called, was a circular piece of stiff pasteboard on 
each side of which were pasted six segments of 
enameled paper, shaped like letter V’s, just large 
enough to fit behind the lapels of the waistcoat. 


on one side, and then by merely turning the whole 
thing round, the other six effects were possible. 
The only trouble was I didn’t wear a vest in the 
mill, and so I could only use the bosom to and 
from my work, and to entertainments, where I 
chan it frequently, and took care that others 
should notice i 


ne magic transformation. I wore 


formations during the hour’s session! 

Then L began to contrast my hair with other 
fellows’ black and orderly curls. That disturbed 
me, for neither comb nor brush could part my own 
hair or make it stay down. I was so troubled 
over the matter that I confided in my aunt. She 
sent me down to a butcher sho 
marrow-bone. Then she hi 
bottle of jockey-club. After boiling the bone in 
water for two hours, she made me extract the 
marrow. Then I had to add a certain amount of 
perfume and give the whole mixture a good stir- 
ring. 
the concoction in it and let it cool overnight. 
of the best hair-grease you could buy for money 
anywhere.” True enough, it had a good odor, and 


my head when he cut my hair. I rubbed some 
on, and not only did I have the satisfaction of see- 
ing my hair shine brilliantly, but it also stayed 
parted in the middle! IL went to the mill that 
morning with my Magic Bosom proudly pay gee 
and my = balanced on the back of my head, so 
that everybody could see the shine and the part- 
ing. 


“ = 


PREHISTORIC BUILDERS. 


OW the people of prehistoric times hewed out 
the great stones,—larger than any that are 
quarried to-day,—hauled them from distant hills, 
and lifted them to the very top of their pyramids 
and fortifications will probably forever remain a 
mystery. 
Near Cuzco, in Peru, there is an ancient Inca 


some of which are as large as a house, with edges 
as carefully trimmed and fitted as the parts of a 
picture puzzle, and the surfaces as smooth as on 
the day they were set up. The stone itself, close- 
med and a rich brown in hue, must have been 
rought from a distance, as none like it is found 


Ss 


ear by. 

The secret of this marvelous skill has been lost 
in the ages, but the modern descendants of the 
ancient builders relate legends that, to their simple 
minds at least, explain the mystery. Mr. 8. 8S. 
Howland has told some of these in Seribner’s 


ie one most credited 7 the Indians is that far 
beck in the mountains a plant grows, the juice of 
which, spread upon the surface of a stone, will cut 
it through as with a knife, and not deviate from 
the line that has been painted with it, and also 
that a little of this juice rubbed upon the surface 
will smooth it as a brook smooths a pebble. 

To support this story, they declare that in the 
mountains lives a bird that makes its nest in holes 
on the sides of steep cliffs. To do this he brings 
in his beak a bit of a shrub, which he holds against 
the stone, until in a very short time it has eaten 
away enough rock to furnish the space required. 
They also insist that yf many years ago some 
Indians working among the ruins of Tiaguanaco 
discovered a great closed cistern. They forced off 
the lid; it was full of a thick, greenish liquid. In 
their anxiety to make use of their find as a place 
to keep their grain, they ladled out the stuff and 
threw it broadcast over the great stones and 
columns amid which they were working. What 
was their wonder, on returning the following day, 
| to find that everything that greenish fluid had 
—_ was broken and split up into small frag- 
ments. 

Whether the Incas had knowledge of some such 
wonderful agent or not, one thing is certain—no 
tools or weapens have ever been discovered that 
have an edge capable of carving these stones. 


® © 
CAMPAIGN COOKERY. 


T election-time, candidates are not the only 
| martyrs to the cause; newspaper men—par- 
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it to a Sunday-school that I attended intermit- | 
tently, and astonished my classmates by six trans- | 


fortress formed of granite and limestone boulders, | 


| ticularly those assigned to out-of-the-way districts 


| —also deserve the crown. 


A writer for a great New York daily, who was 
about to start for a rural region in North Carolina, 
asked the late Senator Vance, of the same state, 
what kind of accommodation he was likely to find. 

“They'll give you some of their fried hog and 
eggs,” the Senator promptly replied. 

“That’s better than nothing,” philosophically 
returned the newspaper man. 

“I don’t know—I don’t know,” the Senator mur- 
mured, in a dubious tone. “I’ve tried both.” 


& & 

| FIXING THE GUILT. 

| ‘OLLOWING Tim, who was following a pair of 

| horses, the owner of the farm noticed that the 

| drills Tim had been running out for potatoes were 
strangely irregular. 


“Tim,” he said, “these drills are very crooked.” | 


“Faith, they are now,” assented Tim, “‘but you 
should have seen thim this mornin’ before th’ sun 
warped them.” 


HE desire of the emigrant boy, fresh from the 
hi | 


| 


that he observes in America, often leads him into | 


| 


There were some in the mill where I began | 
and dress, and I saw in them merely contrasts that 


The first sign of their influence upon me was 


There were six turns of the circle for six patterns | 


for a large-sized | 
me produce my | 


Aunt next my a cold-cream jar, put 
t i | 


In the morning she said, “Now, Al, that’s a jar | 


was smooth, like the ointment the barber put on | 





100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








STAMPS | Cheap! 333 genuine foreign Mis- 
s sionary stamps, 5c. 100 foreign, 
no two alike, inel. India, Newfoundland, etc. 
only be. 100 U. 8. all diff. searce lot, only 30c. 
1000 fine mixed, l5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List free. 


Ibuy stamps. L. B. Dover, D-11, St. Louis, Mo. 








Qpen Your Mouth and 
c Shut Your Lyes’ 





Milk Chocolate 


That indescribable taste! One never 

forgets that distinct PE TER’S 
flavor. Simply best cocoa 
beans, pure milk and sugar 
combined by the “ Peter 
Process.” Delicious and 
perfectly wholesome. 











5 & T 5 G id A $10,000 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 3,%\°°%° 
pages ; leather bound ; illustrating all Fur Animals, All 
about Traps, Trappérs* Secrets, Decoys. Price §2.00. We 
pay 10 to 50% more fog Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
home buyers. Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 

ist. Andersch 


List. Bros., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The most elaborately and artistically designed 
card game ever published. Each card beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. By the author of 
Flinch and said to be a better game. 

Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 





TRADE, MARK, 


perts. You'll like Roodles —it’s irresistible. 
Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 


Write today for sample cards and rules FREE. 


Flinch Card Co., 126 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


America’s Greatest Game Center. 





ABLAC 


Face Powper 
AUTUMN GLORY 


Triumphantly follows summer sunshine and 
Nature is at her best. LABLAC c 
triumphs over wind and sun. Discerning wo- 
men everywhere appreciate 
its value in preparing for 
the social requirements 
of winter. Invisible, 
adherent, dependable. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream 
50c. a box of druggists or 













by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually Send 
10 cents for a sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. 45, 
125 Kingston &t., Boston, Mass. 














MODEL OF PANAMA CANAL 


THE BEST BRAINS IN THE WORLD 


To-day are engineering and mechanical brains. 
longer needed except to install a machine and pull the lever which starts it. 
To-day it is the product of man’s brain—the machine—that is the factor in accom- 
plishing the wonderful achievements of our modern civilization. 


To enable our shipping to avoid the 
Cape Horn nearly 196,000,000 cubic yards 


form the PANAMA CANAL and this in the face of what seemed insurmountable 


natural obstacles. This stupendous work 
and use of many labor saving machines. 


We have had constructed a papier-mache 


MODEL OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


showing in relief every detail of that colossal undertaking, which when completed 
will have cost this country a sum equal to a tax of over $4.00 on every man, woman 
and child comprising its 96,000,000 inhabitants. 

It is unlike an ordinary map, because being made in relief it not only conveys 


a correct idea of the Canal but also of the 


is printed in five colors, substantially bound in portfolio form (size when opened 
9% x 13% inches) and is accompanied by a profile map of the Canal together with 


historical and descriptive matter which is 
one can readily understand it. 


FOR ONE 


We will send to you prepaid the 
CANAL as described above and we will 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to be sent to your address for four months commenc- 


ing from the date your order is received. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Is the weekly journal that tells simply and with authority what 
is going on in the world of science and invention, the big won- 
derful things that, like the Panama Canal, mark stages in the 


development of twentieth century civilization. 
father this advertisement 
will not only be pleased to have you read the 


AMERICAN regularly but he will be glad to have the oppor- 


tunity of reading it himself. 


The price of a yearly subscription for SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
Single numbers cost 10 cents and the mid-month 


CAN is $3.00. 
magazine numbers 15 cents each on news-stands. 
in that manner the eighteen numbers included 
WOULD COST $2.00. 


OUR SUPPLY OF MODELS IS LIMITED and this offer 


will be withdrawn as soon as it is exhausted, 


wish to secure this very interesting model you must 


Act Promptly and Send Your Order at Once. 





MUNN & CO., Inc., 
Dept. “C.” 





and he will subscribe because he 


361 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





The physical force of man is no 


delays and dangers of the voyage round 
of earth and rocks had to be moved to 


was made possible only by the invention 


topography of the adjacent country. It 
so simple and comprehensive that any- 


DOLLAR 


RELIEF MODEL OF THE PANAMA 
also enter a special trial subscription for 


AMERICAN 


Show your 


SCIENTIFIC 


If purchased 
in this offer 


hence if you 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly Roper or the fa 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada. gne Ee to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
ass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of moncy 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 

















A CALM VIEW OF GERMS. 


E all know that we live in the 

midst of a countless army of 
invisible organisms, and that to them 
we owe many of our most painful and 
dangerous diseases. With regard to 
them we stand, as it were, between 
Scylla and Charybdis,—the Scylla of 
ignorance or indifference, and the 
Charybdis of worry and fear—and it 
is hard to say which is the worse. 
The germs are here, and therefore we ought to 
inform ourselves about them, and take proper pre- 
cautions against them; but it is wrong to let 
ourselves be thrown into a panic. Common sense 
should remind us that in spite of the omnipresence 
of germs, infection of any sort is rare. 

It is not necessary to become a monomaniac 
upon learning that money is generally “filthy 
lucre” in another than the Scriptural sense. We 
like to handle all we can get of it, and generally 
do so with impunity. At the same time we know 
the germs are there, and we ought to remember 
that the human mouth was never intended as a 
receptacle for coin. 

It is disagreeable to reflect that hands are usu- 
ally dirty things, but itis true. The most scrupu- 
lous person cannot keep a sterilized hand, except 
by living in a rubber glove, and then the glove 
would be dirty! The human hand is meant to do 
things with ; you cannot do anything without touch- 
ing things, and that means contact with germs. 
But there is little danger if we keep our hands as 
clean as we can and observe a few simple precau- 
tions. 

Most important of all, we can learn to keep our 
hands away from our faces. That is a rule that 
parents and teachers should teach the young in 
the habit-forming period of life. The hands should 
not even be used to wash the face with unless 
they have been thoroughly washed themselves, 
and the eyes should never be touched by them. 

Finally, let other people’s towels and brushes 
alone. That is a measure of protection you owe 
not only to yourself but to them. 
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AN IMPORTANT “ SPECIALTY.” 


«¢ TUST you wait till I get into Tech! 
Here I’ve been fussing with ma- 
chinery ever since I was a kid, and 
it’s the one thing I want to learn 
about. There’s only one trouble 
about the course. I’ll have to take 
some English and history—always 
did hate ’em both. But I’ll do just 
enough with them to get through.” 

Thad’s brown eyes were as ani- 
mated as Roger’s gray ones. “Chemistry for me,” 
he announced. “Chemistry and German. They’re 
great, and I’ll need them both when I get into the 
medical college. I wish I could cut out mathe- 
matics—but of course I can’t.” 

“There’s one thing I hope you boys are going to 
make a specialty of!” said their father, who was 
turning over the papers on the library table. “I see 
that a man on Ninth Street has taken it up. His 
sign attracted me, and I went in to see him last 
week. I liked him so much I shall give him all 
the business Lean. By the way, I’m going in this 
afternoon to see him. Do you boys want to 
come ?”’ 

His two sons promptly assented, but Mr. Everett 
shook his head smilingly at their questions. ‘‘What 
is his specialty?” he said. “I'll let you wait and 
see for yourselves.” 

Down in the business part of the town he stopped 
the var. 

“Here’s my specialist!”” he said. Before the 
door of a neat little shop hung a sign, and upon it 
the boys read: “All sorts of mending and repair- 
ing—china, glass, furniture, etc. Difficult jobs a 
special delight !”” 

“And he lives up to his announcement, I find,” 
Mr. Everett remarked, as they neared the entrance. 
“T took him that broken berry bowl your mother 
prized so highly. It was so much like a Chinese 
puzzle that I doubted whether even this man would 
care to undertake it, but he accepted the job with 
enthusiasm, and now we’ll see what he’s done 
with it.” ° 

The mended bowl proved to be a better piece of 
work than Mr. Everett had expected, and a few 
moments later father and sons were making the 
return trip in the street-car. Thad and Roger both 
looked thoughtfully at their father. 

“If you boys will take that for your motto when 
you begin work in the high school,” he was saying, 
“T shall have no misgivings about the way you'll 
come out. But it will mean not only pegging away 
steadily at your favorite studies,—those you expect 








to make a business of in later life,—it will mean 
giving some of your best efforts to the less con- 
genial studies—history and English for you, Roger, 
and mathematics for Thad. Your course of study 
will include some subjects that don’t appeal to 
you strongly. Then remember our friend’s sign 
back there, ‘Difficult jobs a special delight!’ I 
expect to be proud of you both, boys!” 
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QUEER LITTLE KITCHEN-GARDENERS. 


N the dark forests of the South lives a re- 

markable tribe of agricultural ants. They are 
foresters, road-makers, wood-choppers and gar- 
deners, and they actually plant and raise all their 
own food. The traveler in these forests is sur- 
prised to see many great trees half-stripped of 
their foliage, and whole tracts of smaller ones left 
completely bare. 


Everywhere, too, he sees little well-beaten paths 
leading in and out, from the open country to the 
forest center; and these are covered with busy 
workers. They run to and fro, some heavy-laden 
with the bits of leaf they have torn from the trees, 
others empty-handed on their way to market. 

These ants, as a rule, build their nests on the 
outer edge of the forest, often under some big 
tree. The interminable roads are kept in per- 
fect repair by corps of workers detailed for the 
purpose—trained civil engineers and road-mend- 
ers, that do their work intelligently and well. You 
can see them picking up stray bits of débris, tug- 

ng at scraps of leaf, or bark, or earth—clearing 

e track of ever hing that might impede the 
busy gardeners in their work. 

But what becomes of all the green stuff the 
collect? All the ants in that part of the worl 
could not consume such piles of leaves. 

The little ants are gardeners, and _ the leaves 
are used in their mushroom-beds. In the first 

lace, they work the green-leaf substance over 
nto little brown balls that eventually become a 
soft, spongy mass, = over with the mycelium, 
or fungus ey mn close examination, you can 
see tiny white knobs, the swollen ends of hair-like 
filaments. These are the mushrooms on which 
the farming ant lives. 

An enthusiastic student has made some inter- 
esting experiments with the ants and their gar- 
den-truck. He placed a few ants in a glass dish 
half-filled with moist sand, and supplied them with 
the sort of rose-leaves of which they are extrava- 

tly fond. They made tunnels in the sand, but 

eft the leaves untouched, and within fourteen 
days were all dead from starvation. 

e repeated the experiment, but placed some of 
the little “ant cabbages” on one of the leaves, and 
with his forceps lifted one of the imprisoned ants 
upon it. The little creature at once rushed off 

ith news of food to its comrades, and all came 
hurrying up to taste. 

He then put into the dish some of the loose ant 
food found in their nests, and it was curious and 
delightful to watch the busy little creatures, as 
they began at once to put it in order, arrange it in 
careful piles, and continue the cultivation of the 
tiny mushrooms. 

Another scientist found one day, on an aban- 
doned ant-mound, a large mushroom that had evi- 
dently grown u from some spores of ant food left 
in the nest. It was of a handsome species; the 
cap was reddish purple and dotted over with small 
seales, the gills were white, and the spores of a 
yellowish color. He planted some of the spores, 
and they grew thriftily—thus proving that the ants 
do raise true mushrooms, and can fairly be said to 
follow the pation of kitehen-gardeni 
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CAUGHT. 


ETER De Wint, the English landscape-painter, 

was accustomed each year to have a semi- 
private show of his pictures before sending them 
to the Water Color Society’s exhibition. On such 
occasions his friends frequently bought pictures, 
which, of course, appeared at the public exhibition 
marked “Sold.” 


Among the painter’s friends was a wealthy man 
who wanted to appear a patron of art and at the 
same time keep his money. He managed this by 
loudly admiring the paintings already sold. He was 
always a bit too late to buy the pictures that pleased 
him most, and having seen them, as he was wont 
to declare, he could never content himself with 
less beautiful works. 

De Wint at last suspected the man’s sincerity, 
and when the next show-day came round, he con- 
cluded to test him. After plenty of time had been 
allowed for De Wint’s friends to make their pur- 
chases, the rich man arrived. As usual, his eye soon 
fell on two “perfect gems” marked “‘Sold.”  Turn- 
ing to the artist, he said, “Now, De Wint, those are 
exactly the things I should like to possess; what a 
pity ey are not to be had.” 

“*My dear sir,” said the painter, slapping him on 
the back, “I knew you would like them, so I put 
the tickets on to keep them for you.” 

The awkwardness of the situation was only 
relieved when the enthusiastic admirer became 
the somewhat unwilling purchaser of the two 
“gems. 
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“TO THE BITTER END.” 


HE derivation of the often-used phrase, “to the 
bitter end,” is explained by a writer in the 
New York Sun as follows: 


It is a nautical term. If you have ever been on 
a big ship, you must have noticed two large pieces 
of timber sticking up out of the deck forward, 
alongside each other. They sometimes have a 
windlass between them, and they are used to 
secure the anchor cable. These pieces of wood 
are called the “bitts.”’ 

When the ship comes to anchor and the cable 
is paid out, all that part of it which is abaft, or 
behind, the “‘bitts” is called the “bitter end of the 
cable.” In a storm, or in poor holding-ground for 
the anchors, the more cable that is paid out, the 
better the anchor will hold, and when the captain 
is at all doubtful, he pays out his cable to the 
“bitter end” sooner than risk any harm to his ship. 
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USE OR ABUSE? 


ARENTS and children often differ in their 
views concerning the uses to which various 
articles should be put. As thus: 
Mother (at breakfast )—You ought always to use 
your —? at ——? aoe 
eorge—I am using it, mother. I have got the 
dog tied to the leg of the table with it. . 


* * 
THE ORDER WAS ALREADY FILLED. 


N uneducated rich man in a fashionable restau- 

rant, says the Bristol Times, pointed to a line 

on the menu, and said to the waiter, “I’ll have 
some of that, please.” 


“T am sorry, sir,” the waiter answered, “but the 
band is playing that.” 





For Indigestion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half teaspoonful in water before meals recommend- 
ed as grateful relief from distress after eating. [Adv. 


Small Power Plants. 


All kinds, steam and gasoline. 1-16—1-4 
and 1 H.P. Just the thing for small 
lighting plants and driving wash ma- 
chines and other h hol hinery. 
Send stamp for catalog B and prices early. 
ELGIN WHEEL & ENGINE CO., ELGIN, ILL. 


ZA? 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
































We ship on approval without a cent 
RQ deposit, re. at “pr DON’T 
S PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
! Mm after using the bicycle 10 days. 

a bicycle or a pair 
\ DO NOT BUY of tires from anyone 
' at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind ot 
mabicycle, and have learned our unheard of 

wices and marvelous new 1913 offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
E CENT write a postal and every- 
Il be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will yet much valuable in- 
(my formation. not wait, write itnow. 
Tires, Coaster- Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 
Cycle Go., Dept. 850, Chicago. 


Doubtful About Baby’s Food? 
Try Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


If Baby is not gaining steadily every week, you 
may be pretty sure that the food is not just right. 
Your baby’s natural food is mother’s milk. When 
that fails, use Holstein Cows’ Milk. It’s nearest 
the human standard. 


If you will watch some Holstein Cows’ Milk, 
you will notice that the cream rises very slowly; 
that’s evidence that the cream particles are so fine 
that they do not separate easily. So when the milk 
reaches the baby’s stomach it forms small soft 
curds that are easily digested, while common milk 
forms large tough curds that severely tax a baby’s 
stomach. 


Then, too, Holstein Milk comes from splendidly 
héalthy cows; it imparts their vitality to the baby 
and helps it make the rapid growth every mother 
longs to see. 


Holstein Milk costs no more than ordinary milk. 
If your milkman cannot supply you, let us know. 
Send for our free booklet, ‘The Story of Holstein 
Milk,’”’ and see what the great specialists say 
about milk for babies. 



















HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, | 
11 Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. | 
STS 2 ERE RTD 
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E’RE thinking of the good old 

grandmother who did all her cook- 

ing over the open fire, whose even- 
ing light was a home-made tallow candle, 
and whose family sewing was all labo- 
riously done by hand. If she could live 
to-day, when the open fire is kept chiefly 
for its cheerfulness and the candle has 
become a quaint ornament, and when all 
the family sewing is easily, quickly and 
most beautifully done by the aid of the 


NEW HOME 


7 
Sewing Machine 
what would she think? There is this to 
be said for grandmother—she employed 
the best methods available in her time, 
which isn’t true of some housewives to- 
day, for there are many homes where the 
only sewing machine is some antiquated 
thing that should have gone to the scrap 
heap long ago, and there are others, 
where, through lack of judgment, the 
machine bought is some cheap affair that 
does not and cannot do good work and 
has to be “tinkered with" a lot to make 

it work at all. 

A New Homie Machine is one of the best 
investments a family can make. Built of 
the very best materials. All parts fitted 
and finished as accurately as a watch. It 
is noiseless, easily operated, and does 

ectly anything you give it to do. 
Good for a lifetime of service. The guar- 
anty never runs out. 

The geuatpe NEW HOME is not 
sold under any other name. 
Send us to-day (Dept. K) your address on a 
postal for the New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Orange, Mass. 
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REPRODUCTION 
(reouceo) From 
PICTURE MADE WITH A 
$12.00 BROWNIE CAMERA 
ANDO A FIFTY CENT 
KODAK PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT. 
ORDINARY WINDOW 
LIGHTING. 

KODAK FILM, KODAK 
TANK DEVELOPMENT, 
VELOX PRINT. 








At Home with a Kodak 


Make the most of the home side of photography. Let your 
Kodak, by daylight and flashlight, keep for you that intimate home 
story which to you will always be fascinating. Such pictures can by 
no means supplant the more formal studio portraits—éut they can 
delightfully supplement them, and make your whole collection more 
interesting to you and to your friends. 


“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK.” our beautifully illustrated and instructive little 
book on home picture making, free for the asking, at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocugEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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I nothing that it does not achieve. 





N calling itself a “family paper,’ The Youth’s Companion pretends to 
For this achievement the editors have 


their contributors to thank. It is a pleasure to give the names of some of 


these contributors, and the titles of their articles and stories. 


The readers 


of the paper will find in these lists abundant assurance that in 1913 The 
Companion will maintain and advance its best traditions. 
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COPYRIGH iT, PIRIE MACOONALD 
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THEODORE N. VAIL 


SO SO SOOM OO VOVORDOMOaE 


HD ODD OPO MPO OMS OSM OVDOSZODVDODOGS 


PROF. GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 
the widely popular historian. 


REAR ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN, 
the great naval authority. 


- ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 


President of Yale University. 


IRA REMSEN, 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 


THE HON. JUDSON HARMON, 
Governor of Ohio. 


WILLIAM MECKLENBURG POLK, 
the eminent physician. 


THE RT. HON. SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, 
the Irish Statesman. 


THE HON. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House. 


PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Famous Writers of 
Articles. 


COL. G. W. GOETHALS, 
Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal. 


THEODORE N. VAIL, 


President American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company. 


ARNOLD BENNETT, 
the most prominent of English novelists. 
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THE RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 


COMMANDER R. R. BELKNAP, U.S.N., 
of the Bureau of Navigation. 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism. 


E. DANA DURAND, Director of the Census. 


DR. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, 
Director of the Harvard Gymnasium. 


HENRY REUTERDAHL, 
the naval expert and artist. 


REV. F. E. CLARK, 
President of the Christian Endeavor Society. 


SIR H. H. JOHNSTON, the African Explorer. 
EGERTON CASTLE, the well-known novelist. 
W. T. STEAD, the celebrated journalist. 

DAVID FAIRCHILD, chief agricultural explorer. 
HENRY WALLACE, the authority on agriculture. 





Favorite Story-Tellers. 


EDITH BARNARD DELANO. 
ELIA W. PEATTIE. 
SHELDON C. STODDARD. 
H. M. RIDEOUT. 
GRACE S. RICHMOND. 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 





RALPH D. PAINE. 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
JANE BARLOW. 

ELSIE SINGMASTER. 
J. W. SCHULTZ.’ 
CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON. 
DILLON WALLACE. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 
HOMER GREENE. 
M. GAUSS. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
GARDNER HUNTING. 
WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 
MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 
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Tre STEAM-SHOVEL MAN 
sy Raven D. Paine 
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ADMIRAL MAHAN COMMANDER BELKNAP 
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Pauiina’s LETTER 
BY WINIFREO KIRKLAND 
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Notable Articles on Vital Topics. 


MEN IN THE MAKING. 


A group of valuable papers addressing themselves to the question of success— 
a question that demands the best answer that wisdom can make. 
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THE MAKING OF A BUSINESS THE MAKING OF A DOCTOR, 
MAN, _ By WILLIAM M. POLK, M.D. 
By THEODORE N. VAIL. 
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‘ THE MAKING OF A LAWYER, . 
THE MAKING OF A JOURNALIST, By the HON. JUDSON HARMON. 
By TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
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SELF - KNOWLEDGE, 
THE MAKING OF A MINISTER, By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 
By the RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
THE MAKING OF A SEAMAN, OURSELVES, 
By ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN. By DR. D. A. SARGENT. 
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SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


In articles of rare suggestive value, some prominent educators set forth the 
important work that the sciences, especially psychology, are doing for education. 
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x WHAT SCIENCE IS, THE EMOTIONS, 

y By IRA REMSEN. By G. STANLEY HALL. 

‘\ ; . SCHOOL HYGIENE, 

w FARM LIFE, By WILLIAM THOMPSON SEDGWICK. 
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y poise rete iat ' LEARNING TO READ AND 
“N WRITE, 

f THE PROFITS OF SCIENTIFIC ny sation. telenne. 

x RESEARCH, 

f By RICHARD C. MACLAURIN. TEXT - BOOKS, 








By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 
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RURAL CO-OPERATION, A CHILD’S GARDEN, 
By SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. By DAVID FAIRCHILD. 
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CONTEMPORARY DEED AND THOUGHT. 


These are important contributions to the knowledge of important subjects. The 
highest authorities in various fields join in a memorable group. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, 
By COL. GEORGE W. GOETHALS. 


IMMIGRATION, 
By E. DANA DURAND. 

















ROME TRANSFORMED, 
By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


AMERICANIZING TURKEY, 
By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP, A FLYING WOMAN, 
By the HON. CHAMP CLARK. By MRS. MAURICE HEWLETT. 

















THE POTTER’S HAND, SOCIAL WASHINGTON, 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
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OLD-TIME ROMANCE, 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 
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NEAR AND FAR. LIFE AFLOAT. 










’ 
A 
44 Persons who have lived richly, The romance and reality of life afloat 
f whether at home or in far-away places, are topics delightfully treated in these 
4 have something to say that is worth papers by those who know whereof 
fy), heeding. They say it well in these they write. 

articles. 






A BATTLE-SHIP CREW, 
THE SUGAR IN THE CUP, By REGINALD R. BELKNAP, U.S.N. 
By MARION HARLAND. 








MISSISSIPPI CRAFT, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





ANIMAL FELLOW TRAVELERS, 
By SIR H. H. JOHNSTON. 







STARTING FOR ELLIS ISLAND, THE LATEST SUBMARINES, 
By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK. By HENRY REUTERDAHL. 









THE GRIPPE, THE DEEP-SEA TRAMP, 
By BRIG. GEN. GEORGE M. STERNBERG. By WILLIAM.- H. RIDEING. 
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Serials and Sequences. 











HE SERIALS FOR 1913 are remarkably varied and charming, and represent to an 
uncammon degree the life of the country at large. In 1913 the Panama Canal 
will first be used. There is special fitness, therefore, in our announcement of a serial, 


“THE STEAM-SHOVEL MAN,” By Ralph D. Paine, 


author of ‘‘The Cross and the Dragon.’’ This absorbing story of the Canal Zone 
will begin before the end of 1912, and will be followed by seven other serials. 
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THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS, THE COLONEL’S EXPERIMENT, 
By DILLON WALLACE. By EDITH BARNARD DELANO. 
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) A thrilling tale of the far north. The strange experiences of a girl on a Maryland cy 
ky; plantation. * 
fa Vou 
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THE VISION, 
By GARDNER HUNTING. 


Another of the writer’s excellent stories of 
Chicago business life. 
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ON MISERY GORE, 
By HOLMAN DAY. 
A forestry story, full of the spirit of the woods. 
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ky HIS FATHER’S SON, THE TIMBER TREASURE, 

rR By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK. 

Ny, A notable addition to the popular tales of St. A Canadian story of luck and pluck, business 
& Timothy’s School. and outdoors. 
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SARAH BREWSTER’S RELATIVES, 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 
A delightful picture of family life in a middle Western town. 
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ESIDES THE SERIALS FOR 1913, there will be a striking succession of groups 
of stories — each group with a single picturesque background and its own set of 
interesting characters. Their geographical range adds a special element of interest. 
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¥ OLD PLANTATION DAYS, THE GAME-WARDEN SERIES, 
(Stories of South Carolina) (Stories of Louisiana) 
i By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON. 
W 
b I. Saving the Rice-Crop. I. The Ruse of the Plume-Hunters. 
) II. A Leviathan. II. The Vengeance of Pierre. 
S III. Big Abel. III. “Old Eight-Point.”’ 
IV. On Lone Pine Ridge. IV. The Runnin’ Pirogue. 





V. In the Cast-Net. 
VI. Prisoners of the Prairie. 
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TALES OF THE OLD FARM, 
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) (Stories of Maine) MISSOURI STORIES, 
‘ By C. A. STEPHENS. (Tales of the Missouri River) 
\s By VARIOUS HANDS. 





I. Cutting Ice at 14° Below. 
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4 II. When the Savings-Bank Ran Away. I. Up and Down Old Muddy. 
III. A Curious Discovery in the Great Wood. Ii. An Ice Gorge on the Missouri. 
IV. The Clay Bank. III. Our First Well in Nebraska. 
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Stories for Boys. Stories for Girls. 
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x For boys, the best stories are those The family is hardly complete that 
\ that show boys on the path to sound has not one or two charming daughters. 
: manhood. To the story that truthfully As a family paper, The Youth’s Com- 
D brings out the quality of manliness a panion keeps this fact in mind, and sup- 
iii boy enthusiastically responds. Of that plies many stories of the kind that girls 
. type are these splendid stories: delight to read. The collection for 1913 
NY is peculiarly attractive. 

ik THE LAME SAHIB, 

By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT. OLD GIGGLES AND CAPTAIN 
¢ BLUE, 

I THE MUSICAL SHORT - STOP, By MABEL S. MERRILL. 
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By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 





A MANUFACTURED JOB, 
A BLIND CLIMB, By LULU LINTON. 


By ALBERT W. TOLMAN. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
By ALDIS DUNBAR. 





A BATH IN MID-AIR, 
By ROE L. HENDRICK. 
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THE BISHOP’S COADJUTCR, 
By MABEL EARLE. 
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JOHN IN CLOSE QUARTERS, 
By CHARLES ASKINS. 
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THE MERRITHEW BLOOD, THE BOARDER, 
By SHELDON C. STODDARD. By MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


LOCH AND LEVA, FROM EIGHT UNTIL TEN, 
By CHARLES ASKINS. By GRACE TORREY. 
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i ‘JIMMY’S SPUNK, POLLY’S WEDDING GOWN, M 
4 By JOHN HARBOTTLE. By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 
f THE TELEGRAMS, TREASURE -TROVE, >: 

By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. By NANCY BYRD TURNER. \ 
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WHEN THE SAVINGS-“Bank Raw Away 
ey C. A. STEPHENS 
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ARCHIBALO RUTLEDGE CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 
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Sanan BREWSTER'S RELATIVES 


ey Evia W. PeaTrie 
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JANE Bartow 








GRACE M. GALLAHER Fanny KEMOLE JOHNSON 
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ELSIE SINGMASTER Grace 8. RICHMOND 


Y A 
) ‘ 
: TORIES FOR ALL THE FAMILY ‘ 
. S O . : 
s | 
. M D-0-43-0-05-0-05-0-05-0-£e -0-Go-O°Ge-0-Se-O- Se B TORIES of sentiment or of humor, athe tn tyne toca > 
\) ae oe t read aloud when the family are gath- ¥ ae a iS 16 4, 
% $ ered round the evening lamp, make a Mj . 
\ $ pleasant ending for the day. Every week 3 : \ 
4 $ The Companion prints at least one story $k $ NA 
¥ A that is designed to attract the interest of 4 : % \ 
4 PS young and old, of boys and girls alike, and ; a ¢ «BB 

% that may therefore be reserved for family 3 Fe ? y 
7 ; reading. The stories mentioned here are ; ey pany ae ngmearoes ; 

» x“ * 
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NEIGHBORS, 
By IDA ALEXANDER. 


MRS. DORAN’S INHOSPITALITY, 
By JANE BARLOW. 


THE SURPRISE-PARTY, 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


typical of many secured for 1913. 


‘“* NONE -SO-PRETTIES,” 
By ROSA KELLEN HALLETT. 


ABE’S RESIGNATION, 
By HOMER GREENE. 


THE BISHOP AND THE CARDINAL, 


By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 
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IN CARDIGAN SQUARE, 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER. 


PAULINA’S LETTER, 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


THE PINK SILK DRESS, 
By T. D. PENDLETON. 





— EDITORIAL PAGE: This page, begin- 

ning with suggestive comment on current 
topics, deals seriously, in longer editorial articles, 
with important matters in the progress of the 
world. Politics and affairs are treated by carefully 
chosen specialists in the description of events and 
the interpretation of tendencies; and the treatment 
is so free from partizan bias that the reader who 
values essentials as seen in a white light finds 
here the means of making himself well, because 
honestly, informed. But politics and affairs are 
not all of life, and the page always finds place for 
the sympathetic treatment of social, domestic, 
educational and spiritual matters. Nothing that 
is human is foreign to it, nothing that makes for 
the genuine enrichment of the life either of the 
nation or of the individual. 


URRENT EVENTS AND NATURE AND 

SCIENCE: These columns bear a vital part 
in the scheme of The Companion as a vehicle of 
sound and important information. They present 
a weekly chronicle of significant events in all 
quarters of the world, and of the latest discoveries 
and applications of scientific knowledge in the 
field of nature. They do not interpret; they merely 
record. A more trustworthy selection of the mat- 
ters of lasting consequence from the flood of 
passing interests would be hard to find. 


eat Ta ARTICLE: There is no subject of 

wider interest and concern than physical 
health; and there is no column in The Companion 
to which our experienced readers turn with more 
certainty of satisfaction than the column in-which 
the health article is printed every week. That is 
because the article has common sense and author- 
itative knowledge behind and beneath it. The 
skilled physician who writes it performs a public 
service of the highest value. 


ISCELLANY: “Where do you get all the 

good anecdotes and bits of information that 
are printed in The Companion?” The editors are 
frequently asked to answer this question, and they 
are glad to take this occasion to say that the mis- 
cellany columns are made up under a carefully 
organized plan by which not only a large number 
of original anecdotes are obtained, but new books 
and current periodicals in many languages are 
searched by persons of trained eye for whatever 
will interest the American public. The result has 
stood the test of years, and in 1913 we expect to 
make these entertaining and comprehensive col- 
umns better than ever before. 


ss CHILDREN’S PAGE: For the youngest 

readers there will be humorous pictures, and 
pictures that tell stories; short stories about ani- 
mals and fairies and children; bright verses, some 
of which are suitable for public speaking; songs 
with easy accompaniments, and easy instrumental 
compositions; new games, puzzles, directions for 
making simple toys and fancy-work, and for easy 
scientific experiments. The Children’s Page is 
invaluable to mothers, to teachers, and to all those 
engaged in the bringing up of children. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Window Transparency 


AND CALENDAR 


For 1913 


ror many years the publishers of The 

Youth’s Companion have issued a Calen- 
dar as a gift to their subscribers. So great has 
been the variety of forms—screens, folders, 
hangers —that it is almost impossible to hit 
upon anything new. Nevertheless, for the 
coming year the publishers have found some- 
thing to offer that is different, entirely novel, 
and at the same time strikingly artistic and 
beautiful. 


The novelty is a circular Transparency, nine 
inches in diameter, in full color, consisting of a 
center picture and a frame or mat that holds it. 


When the Transparency is hung in the win- 
dow or before a gas-burner, an electric light or 
an ordinary lamp, not only does the main pic- 
ture appear in all the richness of stained glass, 
but the light also shows through small per- 
forations made in the surrounding mat and 
backed by colors, so that the frame seems set 
with jewels. Autumn, the subject of the picture, 
is typified by a beautiful young woman bearing 
a dish of fruit. ‘ 


The frame, enriched both by its perforations 
and by a conventional arrangement of grapes 
and vines, bears also a Calendar panel for each 
of the twelve months. The total effect is that 
of a charming picture and of a Calendar both 
convenient and beautiful. 
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HE MONTHLY DEPARTMENT PAGES: 

In 1913, the Family Page, the Girls’ Page and 

the Boys’ Page will each contain scores of articles 

by trained men and women from nearly every one 
of the forty-eight states. 

An illustration of the care given to these articles 
may be drawn from the series, ‘Preparing to be a 
Farmer,” which was published on the Boys’ Page 
during 1912. 

First an editor of The Companion visited the 
Department of Agriculture and discussed the plan 
of the series with the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary and several Chiefs of Division. All 
these gentlemen agreed in designating as the per- 
son best fitted to write the articles, a Department 
officer of national reputation. He wrote the arti- 
cles; but that the information might be nation- 
wide in its applicability, the manuscript was read 
by the dean of the College of Agriculture at one of 
the leading universities in the Mississippi Valley, 
and afterward by other experts, scattered from the 
State of Connecticut to the State of Washington. 
Not till then did The Companion regard the series 
as ready for publication. 

In supplying the material for these pages during 
the coming year, representatives of no less than 
twenty-two universities and thirteen colleges have 
given their aid. Teachers in six Technical Schools, 
thirteen Agricultural Colleges, numerous private 
schools and the public secondary schools of nine 
cities have given authoritative information in their 
especial fields. Eleven Normal Schools are repre- 
sented in the forthcoming series of articles on 
Teaching. The departments of public instruction 
of twelve states and eight Library Commissions 
have been of help. Six Governors or ex-Governors 
have given their counsel on the way in which the 
pages can be of the greatest service to the people 
in their respective states. 

Supplementing such authorities are experts of 
another sort—experts in nature and human nature. 
High on this roll is a minister who in his village 
in the New York hills has come close to the hearts 
of his people; a rancher’s wife with a vision as 
clear as the air of her desert home; a trapper- 
voyageur of the Northwest wilderness; a woman 
who lives and thinks in the snows of the Sierras; 
a New Englander who knows the soul of a boy; 
an explorer of international reputation who offers 
his great knowledge of camping and trailing for 
the use of boy campers and boy trailers; and a 
brilliant woman who understands girls and how to 
write for them. 





aoe ILLUSTRATORS: The paper is illus- 

trated throughout by artists of the highest 
reputation and skill. Among those who will draw 
for the new volume are: F. R. Gruger, George 
Varian, W. D. Stevens, Florence E. Storer, Thomas 
Fogarty, Emilie Benson Knipe, Chase Emerson, 
H. C. Edwards, Charles Livingston Bull, Franklin 
T. Wood, J. Scott Williams, Clara E. Peck, Arthur 
E. Becher, F. Strothmann, A. O. Scott, W. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Sears Gallagher, Charles D. Hubbard, 
W. F. Stecher, T. D. Skidmore, F. L. Fithian, 
B. J. Rosenmeyer, Edwin F. Bayha, R. Bruce 
Horsfall, and Wilson C. Dexter. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THANKSGIVING 


, For The Digestible Tid-bit After 
The Indigestible Banquet! 














No heavy feeling after feasting. 
It’s a pleasant way to make 
teeth clean and white—to purify 
your breath—to pacify your nerves. 
, It’s a pleasant aid to appetite—a fast 

| friend of digestion. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX! 


Look for the spear ! It costs less — of any dealer. The flavor lasts! 














“Care for 
your teeth” — 


the Scout Master 
will tell you. 
















The Scout Manual puts care of 
the teeth frst among the things a 
boy should know about if he wants 
good health. 





Make this rule your rule. Learn for yourself 
how true it is that clean, sound teeth mean good 
digestion and good health. 


Use Ribbon Dental Cream. Its twice-a-day use becomes a pleasure because 
of its delicious flavor. The twice-a-year visit to your dentist loses its dread 
because the safe, antiseptic, thorough cleansing of Ribbon Dental Cream keeps 
your teeth in good condition. 


Get a tube to-day at your dealer’s or send us 2c. for a generous trial tube. 
Your little brother or sister would like our funny animal rhyme book “The 
Jungle Pow Wow.” We will send that, too, if you ask for it. It is free. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 





